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Parga, and the Tonian Islands; comprehending a Refutation of the 

Misstatements of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Maitland on the 
a with a Report of the Trial between that Officer and the 
Author. With Maps. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. P. de Bosset, 
Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Companion of the Bath, 
&e. Ke. 8vo. p- 530. 14s. Boards. Warren. 1821. 


Tue disputes of officers on subjects of military duty are clearly not 
cognizable before a court. of literary criticism; nor should we have 
noticed the present publication, were it not that, in addition to a mul- 
titude of documents adduced in defence of the author, who considers 
himself to have been heavily aggrieved by Sir Thomas Maitland, it 
contains some interesting particulars, historical and glescriptive, re- 
lating to a little community once inhabiting the Fof Parga; a 
community whose heroism must kindle in every erous bosom a 

low of admiration; while their misfortunes cannot fail to excite the 

eepest sympathy. It is to the narrative and descriptive -ppition of 
these pages, therefore, that we shall restrict ourselves; and, al oul 
the political points of the question concerning the cession of Parga 
to the Turks are necessarily blended with the historica] relation, 
strong as our feelings of commiseration are for the wretched fugi- 
tives, yet, since their die is cast and their doom executed, it mig t 
now perhaps be a tardy and ill-timed condolence to toll the mournful 
and funereal knell of their departed happiness. Like the children of 
Israel in their captivity, they “have hung their harps upon trees” in 
a foreign land, and have only to sit down by the waters of Babylon 
and weep. 

The measures pursued for the restoration of Parga to the Sublime 
Porte excited a very strong sensation, when the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons, in the year 1819, by Sir Charles 
Monck ; and it awakened no common fealings of regret for the hard 
fate of a high-minded people, but little known, whose country was 
transferred by the terms of a political treaty into the hands of an 
implacable and ferocious enemy. The country, we say, was trans- 
ferred, but not the people: for, in order to preserve their liberty, they 
left that country, bent to a man! The character and fortunes of the 
Parguinotes, indeed, struggling for centuries against the neighbour- 
ing Turk to preserve their hearths from invasion and their altars 
from pollution, are so romantic and heroic, that some pages of our 
work will not be unprofitably or unagreeably employed in recording 
them. 

Parga, the little gem that once sparkled with pure lustre in the 
Tonian Sea, is a small town on the coast of Epirus: for the sake of 
security, it is surrounded with walls, and it stands on a conical rock, 
the base of which is washed on three sides by the sea. ‘This fortress 
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is crowned by a sort of Citadel, where the commandant resides ; and 

it embraces a magnificent prospect, including the whole territory of 

Parga, with the lofty mountains of Albania, by which it is bounded 

behind, and by which it is divided from the hostile territories of the 

late barbarous Ali Pasha. From east to west, in a southerly direction, 

the eye ranges over a part of the lonian Sea; on the left, are seen 

the Isle of Santa Maura, and the promontory of Leucate: farther on 

appear the mountains of Cephalonia, and on the right, at the distance 

of only twelve miles, are the islets of Paxo and Antipaxo. The ter- 

ritory of Parga extends only about two or three miles round the city, 
and the entire population did not exceed 5500: but this population, 
the wretched remains of the free Greeks of Epirus, maintained their 
liberty for more than four centuries; and there is not a spot of earth 
in their territory which has not been sprinkled with the blood of their 
forefathers, in defending their independence against the tyrant of 
Greece. With the exception of some fields and vineyards, and a 
small valley in which are scattered a few plantations of citrons, 
oranges, and cedrats, the country is covered with olive-trees ; the 
uniformity of which is somewhat relieved by oaks, planes, and cy- 
presses, that are occasionally interspersed. No vestiges of Grecian 
ruins are found which might lead to a conjecture as to its history 
in remote ages} gpd the only traces of antiquity are of Roman origin: 
a few coins of the Lower Empire being sometimes discovered near 
the church of Santa Trinita, on the left bank of the Cocytus. From 
the hostility which has ever existed between the Parguinotes and the 
Turks, the former have necessarily become a hardy and temperate as 
well as a brave people, and familiarized to arms and dangers. The 
men are gather above the middle size: their costume is that of the 
Greek islanders, viz. an embroidered jacket, large breeches of blue 
cloth, and a red scull-cap: they wear mustachios, and are generally 
armed with a musket, a pair of pistols, a dagger, and a sabre. The 
women, who are handsome, dress in a jacket of cloth or silk, embroi- 
dered with gold, with a long plaited petticoat: their hair is braided 
with a double cord of red silk, gracefully fastened up behind. ‘The 
people profess the Greek religion, under the direction of a Proto- 
Papa: they are of a hospitable disposition ; and one of the reasons 
which caused Ali Pasha to manifest such a hatred against them, and 
such a desire to possess their country, was that it had always afforded 
an asylum to the victims of his merciless tyranny. Their principal 
occupations are agriculture and navigation. From the Albanians 
they widely differ in language, costume, and usages. With reference 
to their immediate neighbours, and to the fertile soil and mild climate 
which they enjoy, the Parguinotes may be pronounced to be an indus- 
trious people, but not so in comparison with the laborious nations of 
the North. Beyond the immediate boundaries of their own territory, 
every thing bespeaks desolation and tyranny. Shepherds, slaves 
themselves, driving a few scattered flocks to which some waste and 
deserted lands have been abandoned, together with here and there a 
ruined dwelling, untenanted, proclaimed the iron hand of despotism ; 
while wt corn of the Parguinotes, their festivities, and their dances, 
announced exemption from the scourge of the tyrant. ‘The character 


of this is strikingly exemplified by the long duration and the 
terms of th 
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of this character, we can feebly appreciate the poignancy of their suf- 
ferings at the consummation of their fate. 

Of the present town of Parga, the existence may be traced to the 
invasion of Greece by Mahommed II. at the close of the fourteenth 
century. Before that period, the Parguinotes dwelled on a mountain 
to the north, on the spot now called Paleo-Parga, which still exhibits 
the ruins of a church and of some dwelling-houses. Frequent incur- 
sions of the Turks induced the inhabitants of this district to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered by nature ; and they built their 
city on a rock, where they could feel some security against their ene- 
my, the Turks. Still more effectually to establish it, however, in the 
vear 1401 they sought the protection of Venice, at that time the great 

rrier of Europe against the Ottomans, which was already in posses- 
sion of the lonian isles, and was extending its power throughout the 
Levant. An alliance, useful to both the contracting parties, was 
faithfully and honourably maintained by both till the fall of the Re- 

blic itself in 1797. In this connexion, Parga could offer reciprocal 
if not equal advantages with Venice: it was a strong fortress in the 
first place, and was inhabited by Christians in the next: it could either 
annoy the commerce of that enterprising and ambitious power, or con- 
tribute to its protection: it could either disturb the tranquillity and 
endanger the fidelity of her settlements, Butrinto, Prevesa, Corfu, &c. 
or it could assist in securing both the one and the other.—The treaty 
of 1401 was renewed, and confirmed with additional privileges in fa- 
vour of the Parguinotes, in 1447. Notwithstanding the aid of the 
Venetians, however, the city was taken and burnt by the Turks in 
1500: but they afterwards abandoned it, and it was rebuilt by the 
Parguinotes, and fortified by the Venetians in 1571.—In the following 
century, the inhabitants of other neighbouring territories likewise so- 
licited the protection of Venice against the incursions of the Turks ; 
and aimeal villages were successively attached to the jurisdiction of 
Parga, which was always held by that haughty state in peculiar esti- 
mation. ‘The equal terms of their alliance, indeed, show the value 
which the Venetians attached to the assistance of the Parguinotes, in 
the war which they maintained against the Ottoman forces. A no- 
bleman of Corfu, under the title of governor, presided at Parga for 
the Venetians: but the Parguinotes had a council which appointed 
their own magistrates ; they enjoyed a total exemption from al taxes, 
capitations, and customs of import and export, together with the li- 
berty of cultivating and manufacturing tobacco; and, in trading with 
the other possessions of the Republic, they were subject to one-half 
only of the duties established in those places. Although all the Par- 
guinotes were soldiers, they were not enrolled like the Cernide, or 
militia of the Isles; and for the better protection of their city, the 
Venetians engaged to garrison the fortress with a body of Italian or 
Sclavonian troops, dependent on the orders of the Governor. That 
officer himself, however, could not venture with impunity on any act 
of despotic authority over so jealous and high-spirited a peoples and 
when an accu Sty has been guilty of malversation, he has been 
kept a arrest till justice mt be obtained from Corfu, where the 
na anes of the Venetian possessions in the lonian isles 
resided. 
Venice and her dependencies fell under the dominion of France in 
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1797; and Parga, by the treaty of Campo Formio, was occupied by 
French troops. The Vizir Ali, Pasha of Albania, a chieftain whose 
monstrous ferocity can be paralleled only by his perfidy, saw that an 
opportunity soon afterward presented itself for getting possession of 
those places on the continent which had formerly been held by Ve- 
nice ; the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte in 1798 having determined 
the Porte to declare war against France. Butrinto was the first 
which yielded to the conquering arms of Ali; and thence he pro- 
ceeded to Prevesa, where the defence was brave and the vengeance 
proportionably atrocious. Prevesa is situated ten leagues from Parga, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Arta, the town was not fortified when 
threatened by the Vizir, but, as it was occupied by a French garrison, 
some works were hastily thrown up for its protection. One night in 
the month of October, the shouts of the Albanians were heard im the 
mountains as they approached ; firing began at the advanced posts 
about three o’clock in the morning ; and at daybreak the Vizir, at the 
head of 9000 Albanians and a corps of cavalry, rushed down from the 
mountains, having previously introduced some of his secret nts 
into the ranks of the municipal guard, who created confusion by firing 
on their auxiliaries, the French. Profiting by the disorder thus suc 
cessfully excited, Ali’s troops took possession of the guns, pene- 
trated into the ranks of the Dosnels and, after a sanguinary contest, 
in which the latter were all killed or made prisoners, entered the de- 
voted town. Men, women, and children were then butchered, tills 
night stayed the effusion of blood and suspended the fury of the as-* 
sailants. What more could the demon do? The city yet remained ; 
torrents of flame soon announced its fate; and Ali Pasha, like Nero, 
sat on the smoking ruins to enjoy the conflagration. The next day 
exhibited a scene of cold and premeditated barbarity, still more 
frightful and enormous: for Ali, elevated on a high gallery which had 
escaped the flames, commanded 300 Greeks of Prevesa to be brought 
before him, and slaughtered in his presence. 

Ali now expected that the exemplary vengeance which he had in- 
flicted on the Prevesans would intimidate the Parguinotes. On the 
very day of the massacre, therefore, (12th October, 1798,) he ad- 
dressed a letter to them, announcing that he had gained possession of 
that town; and demanding of them to send deputies immediately, 
and deliver themselves up, subjects to the Porte. He added, laconi- 
cally, “ Le oer! pose oper you desire, I shall be disposed 
to give you; but if you will not do this, know that I am at war with 
you, and the sin be upon your heads.” The fearless men of Parga 
deigned not even to take any notice of this menace. ‘They revolted 
at the a of having their churches converted into mosques, and 
of having those temples, in which the religion of Christ was taught, 
profaned and mer te by the religion of Mohammed ; they were pre- 
pared to die, but not to live as slaves. Ali Pasha, indignant at this 
scornful silence, addressed to them four days afterward a second me- 
nace, which was answered with proud rejection. 

Having thus set Ali at defiance, the Parguinotes acquainted the 
French with their resolution: who, fearful on their part of being at- 
tacked at once by the Turks and the Russians, retired to Corfu: but 
the Russians who had just arrived at Zante assured the Parguinotes 
of their protection. 
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In the year 1800, the Russians and Turks having united, and 
driven the French from the lonian isles, entered into a treaty by 
which the integrity of these isles was recognised under the name of 
the Septinsular Republic. Sir Charles Monck was surely under a 
mistake, or was misreported, when he stated in his speech that the 
“ independence” of the Grecian isles was recognised by the treaty 
of 1800;* because the very first article specifies that the islands of 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, 
shall, “after the manner of the Republic of the Ragusans, form a 
Republic subject, under title of Suzereinty,; to the Sublime Porte ;” 
iol lest any mistake should occur, it is added in another clause of 
the same article, “that His Majesty the Ottoman Emperor and his 
successors, being Suzereins of the said Republic, that is to say, 
lords, princes, and protectors ; and the said Republic, being the vassal 
of the Sublime Porte, that is to say, dependent, subject, and protected ; 
the duties of such protection shall be religiously observed by the Su- 
blime Porte, in favour of the said Republic ;” which on its part, by 
Art. TV. “ gives a pledge of its vassalage to the Sublime Porte by en- 
gaging to pay into the impevial treasury, every three years, seventy- 

ve thousand piastres.” The integrity of the Septinsular Republic, 
however, was guaranteed by the Emperor of Russia. By another 
article in this treaty (Art. VIII.), Parga, together with Prevesa, Vo- 
nitza, and Butrinto, situated on the continent of European Turkey, 
were likewise ceded to the Ottomans; expressly on condition “ that 
the inhabitants, all of whom were Christians, should retain the free 


and public exercise of their religion, that they should not be subject 
to any other tribute than that which they had paid to the Venetians, 
that they should be governed by their own laws, and that no Maho- 
metan should acquire prensesy or settle among them.” The brave 


men of Parga alone held out, and for six months refused to submit to 
the Ottoman power: till, being again menaced by Ali Pasha, and 
strongly persuaded by the Russians, under whose guarantee the Re- 
public was formed, me | reluctantly consented at the close of the 
year 1800 to receive a Bey: but they continued in peaceful posses- 
sion of all their stipulated privileges under the Turkish dominion till 
the year 1806; when war breaking out between Russia and the 
Porte, the crafty Vizir, ever on the watch, under pretext of prevent- 
ing the former from becoming master of Butrinto, Prevesa, and Vo- 
nitza, took possession of them himself in the name of the latter, and 
violated, in all and every one of its parts, the treaty of 1800. The 
lives of the citizens were no mere respected than their properties: 
Ali took the inhabitants out of their country, and placed them in dis- 
tant parts of his pashawick ; he confiscated their estates ; on the pre- 
tence of allowing them a compensation, in terms of the treaty, he as- 
signed them others in distant parts; and, to complete their degrada- 
tion, he converted their churches into mosques! The Parguinotes, 
justly fearing that such would be the fate of their own country if the 
Pasha could once obtain possession of it, now solicited and obtained 
the protection of the Russian admiral on the station, who sent them a 
garrison. It may here be mentioned that the Grecian isles, by the 
treaty of Tilsit in 1807, were given up by the Russians to the 


* We take the report from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xl, p. 208. 
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1797; and Parga, by the treaty of Campo Formio, was occupied by 
French troops. The Vizir Ali, Pasha of Albania, a chieftain whose 
monstrous ferocity can be paralleled only by his perfidy, saw that an 
opportunity soon afterward presented itself for getting possession of 
those places on the continent which had formerly been held by Ve- 
nice; the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte in 1798 having determined 
the Porte to declare war against France. Butrinto was the first 
which yielded to the conquering arms of Ali; and thence he pro- 
ceeded to Prevesa, where the defence was brave and the vengeance 
proportionably atrocious. Prevesa is situated ten leagues from Parga, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Arta, the town was not fortified when 
threatened by the Vizir, but, as it was occupied by a French garrison, 
some works were hastily thrown up for its protection. One night in 
the month of October, the shouts of the Albanians were heard in the 
mountains as they approached ; firing began at the advanced posts 
about three o’clock in the morning ; and at daybreak the Vizir, at the 
head of 9000 Albanians and a corps of cavalry, rushed down from the 
mountains, having previously introduced some of his secret agents 
into the ranks of the municipal guard, who created confusion by ring 
on their auxiliaries, the French. Profiting by the disorder thus suc 
cessfully excited, Ali’s troops took possession of the guns, pene- 
trated into the ranks of the French, and, after a sanguinary contest, 
in which the latter were all killed or made prisoners, entered the de- 
voted town. Men, women, and children were then butchered, tills 
night stayed the effusion of blood and suspended the fury of the as-* 
sailants. What more could the demon do? The city yet remained ; 
torrents of flame soon announced its fate; and Ali Pasha, like Nero, 
sat on the smoking ruins to enjoy the conflagration. The next day 
exhibited a scene of cold ad remeditated barbarity, still more 
frightful and enormous: for Ali, dental on a high gallery which had 
escaped the flames, commanded 300 Greeks of Prevesa to be brought 
before him, and slaughtered in his presence. 

Ali now expected that the exemplary vengeance which he had in- 
flicted on the Prevesans would intimidate the Parguinotes. On the 
very day of the massacre, therefore, (12th October, 1798,) he ad- 
dressed a letter to them, announcing that he had gained possession of 
that town; and demanding of them to send deputies immediately, 
and deliver themselves up, subjects to the Porte. He added, laconi- 
cally, “ pare! pone peers you desire, I shall be disposed 
to give you; but if you will not do this, know that I am at war with 
you, and the sin be upon your heads.” The fearless men of Parga 
deigned not even to take any notice of this menace. They revolted 
at the thought of having their churches converted into mosques, and 
of having those temples, in which the religion of Christ was taught, 
profaned and polluted by the religion of Mohammed ; they were pre- 

ed to die, but not to live as slaves. Ali Pasha, indignant az this 
scornful silence, addressed to them four days afterward a second me- 
nace, which was answered with proud rejection. 

Having thus set Ali at defiance, the Parguinotes acquainted the 
French with their resolution: who, fearful on their part of being at- 
tacked at once by the Turks and the Russians, retired to Corfu: but 
the Russians who had just arrived at Zante assured the Parguinotes 

of their protection. 
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In the year 1800, the Russians and Turks having united, and 
driven the French from the Ionian isles, entered into a treaty by 
which the integrity of these isles was recognised under the name of 
the Septinsular Republic. Sir Charles Monck was surely under a 
mistake, or was misreported, when he stated in his speech that the 
“independence” of the Grecian isles was recognised by the treaty 
of 1800;* because the very first article specifies that the islands of 
Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, 
shall, “after the manner of the Republic of the Ragusans, form a 
Republic subject, under title of Suzereinty, to the Sublime Porte ;” 
ro lest any mistake should occur, it is added in another clause of 
the same article, “that His Majesty the Ottoman Emperor and his 
successors, being Suzereins of the said Republic, that is to say, 
lords, princes, and protectors ; and the said Republic, being the vassal 
of the Sublime Porte, that is to say, dependent, subject, and protected ; 
the duties of such protection shall be religiously observed by the Su- 
blime Porte, in favour of the said Republic ;” which on its part, by 
Art. TV. “ gives a pledge of its vassalage to the Sublime Porte by en- 
gaging to pay into the impevial treasury, every three years, seventy- 

ve thousand piastres.”” The integrity of the Septinsular Republic, 
however, was guaranteed by the Emperor of Russia. By another 
article in this treaty (Art. VIII.), Parga, together with Prevesa, Vo- 
nitza, and Butrinto, situated on the continent of European Turkey, 
were likewise ceded to the Ottomans; expressly on condition “ that 
the inhabitants, all of whom were Christians, should retain the free 
and public exercise of their religion, that ws should not be subject 
to any other tribute than that which they had paid to the Venetians, 
that they should be governed by their own laws, and that no Maho- 
metan should acquire property or settle among them.” The brave 
men of Parga alone held out, and for six months refused to submit to 
the Ottoman power: till, being again menaced by Ali Pasha, and 
strongly persuaded by the Russians, under whose guarantee the Re- 
public was formed, they reluctantly consented at the close ef the 
year 1800 to receive a Bey: but they continued in peaceful posses- 
sion of all their stipulated privileges under the Turkish dominion till 
the year 1806; when war breaking out between Russia and the 
Porte, the crafty Vizir, ever on the watch, under pretext of prevent- 
ing the former from becoming master of Butrinto, Prevesa, and Vo- 
nitza, took possession of them himself in the name of the latter, and 
violated, in all and every one of its parts, the treaty of 1800. The 
lives of the citizens were no more respected than their properties: 
Ali took the inhabitants out of their country, and placed them in dis- 
tant parts of his pashawick ; he confiscated their estates ; on the pre- 
tence of allowing them a compensation, in terms of the treaty, he as- 
signed them others in distant parts; and, to complete their degrada- 
tion, he converted their churches into mosques! The Parguinotes, 
justly fearing that such would be the fate of their own country if the 

asha could once obtain possession of it, now solicited and obtained 
the protection of the Russian admiral on the station, who sent them a 
garrison. It may here be mentioned that the Grecian isles, by the 
treaty of Tilsit in 1807, were given up by the Russians to the 


* We take the report from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. x), p. 208. 
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French; and a British minister, Mr. Canning, with good feeling, and 
a becoming spirit, did not scruple, in an official note, to charge the 
Russians with a breach of faith in this abandonment of the Septinsular 
Republic. 

Ali never lost sight of Parga: it was the object of his most eager 
cupidity: the people had repeatedly scorned his menaces and defied 
his arms; and they had maintained an independence by their own 
bravery alone. A favourable occasion again presented itself to this 
ambitious chief. ‘The views of Bonaparte towards the British pos- 
sessions in the East rendered it an object of importance with him to 
be on friendiy terms with Ali; and the French governor-general at 
Corfu, Berthier, not only had orders to preserve a good understand- 
ing with him, but, if necessary, even to make some concessions to 
secure his interest. Ali, aware of this, sent his Effendi to General 
Berthier, claiming Parga in the name of the Porte, according to the 
treaty of 1800; aud this peremptory and sudden demand was on the 
— ot being allowed, when the primats of Parga, who had been in- 
ormed by the French General of the intended cession, and were well 
assured that their very extermination would be the consequence, re- 
paired in a body to Corfu, and implored his protection against so 
merciless a monster. The General was moved by their representa- 
tions, recalled his orders, and not only refused to accede to the Pa- 
sha’s demand, but sent a garrison of three hundred men to Parga un- 
der the flag of France, pledging himself for their protection. It is 
to the honour of Cesar Berthier that he conferred it, and to that of 
Bonaparte that he approved the conduct of his General. ‘This event 
took place in 1807. In 1810, Sir John Stewart, and Lord Colling- 
wood, who commanded in the Mediterranean, prepared an expedition 
to reduce the Ionian isles; his lordship’s instructions being that the 
Republic should be restored, that the Septinsular flag should be 
hoisted in union with the British, and that the fortresses should be 
garrisoned by native and not British troops. Five of the islands were 
reduced, but Corfu resisted our efforts. 

In 1814, the reverses of Bonaparte once more revived in Ali Pasha 
the hopes of rendering himself master of a place which he had so long 
coveted. He accordingly attacked, without any provocation, or de- 
claration of war, in the first instance the small village of Aja, which 
was a dependency on Parga, and situated on the frontier. Some of 
the inhabitants perished in action ; others were taken and dragged as 
slaves into the interior; several remained at Parga: but the greater 
number embarked to seek an asylum in some of the Ionian isles. 
The shark, however, was not to be so disappointed of his prey, but 
sent armed vessels to intercept the passage of the fugitives, many of 
whom were sunk or massacred, and their possessions given to the 
Turks. He now erected a fort to maintain his little conquest, and 
made another attack on Parga, which was garrisoned by 200 French, 
under the command of an Arab. The Parguinotes applied to the com- 
mandant for assistance, but he declined to interfere, and left them to 
themselves :* when they resolved to sell their lives and their territory 


* This Arab was Colonel of the Chasseurs d’Orient in the French service. He 
declined to interfere against Ali, pretending that, France, being at peace with the 
Porte, he was not authorized to resist a Turkish commander: but the fact was thet 
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ata dear rate. The Pasha’s army of 20,000 men was accordingly re- 
pelled, and the Bey, his nephew, who commanded it, was slain in the 
conflict. 

Seeing that they could no longer rely on France, they now sent a 
deputation to General Campbell ; with an offer to withdraw their for- 
tunes from a power which Nad deserted them in their greatest peril, 
and to place themselves under British protection, and follow the des- 
tinies of the Ionian isles. It is of importance to bear this in mind, 
because it was the condition expressed by the Parguinotes, and rati- 
fied by our acceptance of the offer on those terms, that they should 
* follow the destinies of the Ionian isles.” It is also of ee to 
state that Lord Bathurst, by command of the Prince Regent, ex- 

ressed to the commissioners for the government of the Ionian isles 
his Majesty’s approbation of the terms and conditions on which pos- 
session of Parga had been taken. ‘The following are the exact words 
of the declaration: 

“We, the undersigned Primats of Parga, engage, on behalf of the population, 
that at the moment when the frigates of his Britannic Majesty shall appear before 
our fortress, we will subject our country and territories to the protection of the 
invincible arms of Great Britain, and will plant on the walls of our fortress her 
glorious flag—ZJt being the determination of our country to follow the fate of the 
sonian isles, as we have always been under the same jurisdiction. 


Panasori Dessita, Cosranrin Dessita Mastraca. 
Nicono Dessina Zuco, Panasoti SULLA, 

Georeio Vasstna, ATTANASIO PezZaLl, 

Guianczo MavnoGiannt, Manco Mastacul, 


Srramion Mavnoerannt.” 


General Campbell acceded to their request, and immediately 
sent a strong detachment from Zante, ee the command of Sir 
Charles Gorden, with Mr. Foresti, the English ambassador’s son, 
and his own aid-de-camp, Captain Angelo, to assist in forcing the 
French out of Paxo. 


“Two English frigates, the Bacchante, Captain Hoste, and the Havannah, Cap- 
tain Black, also arrived about the same time at Paxo, and the senior officer, Cap- 


tain Hoste, being apprized of the state of affairs, and having expressed himself 


fully disposed to forward General Campbell’s views, Captain Angelo landed at 
Parga, and summoned the French Commandant to surrender the fortress. The 
conditions he proposed, were, that the place should be given up to the British 
forces, and that the French garrison should be safely transported to Corfu, with 
arms and baggage: at the same time apprizing them of the consequences of re- 
fusing this offer, should the inhabitants rise against them. ‘To this proposal the 
Commandant returned a positive refusal, at the same time pointing to the powder- 
magazine, to which, he said, every thing was prepared to set fire upon the first 
movement of the people, who were already apprized of his intention. 

“Upon this, Captain Hoste, not feeling sufficiently authorized to attack the 
place, caused the inhabitants to be informed, through their deputy, that if they 
would themselves take possession of the citadel, and substitute the British for the 
French flag, the English forces would come to their support—that they should 
then be considered under the protection of Great Britain, and should follow the 
fate of the Ionian islands. To prove, however, their sincerity, and that their ap- 
plication was not a snare connected with the French garrison, a written declara- 
tion, signed by the principal inhabitants, was required, expressive of their real in- 
tentions. 





Ali had engaged the Arab in a negotiation to deliver up the town into his hands 
for a sum of money, and great advantages in his service, The Parguinotes fortu- 
nately intercepted the correspondence. 
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“On this the deputies returned to Parga, and sent to Paxo the declaration re- 
quired, dated the 17th March, in which they specifically confirmed the offer 
they had made, and the condition which, formtd the basis of the engagement 
they had undertaken, namely, ‘That it was the determination of their country 
to follow the fate of the Ionian islands, having always been under the same juris- 
diction.’ ¥ 

“This formal declaration was accepted without a single objection ; and it was 
upon the conditions thereia specified, that the deputation returned to Parga. 

“ The British flag was hoisted on the citadel; the fortress, with the whole coun- 
try, was surrendered to the British forces, together with the French garrison, 
twenty-five pieces of brass and iron ordnance, ammunition, stores, &c,; in short, 
the Parguinotes punctually, and at their own peril, performed every engagement 
for which they had stipulated. 

“It was not without difficulty and danger that they succeeded in rendering 
themselves masters of the French garrison. They found means to introduce into 
the citadel an English flag, which had been furnished by one of the frigates. A 
female (the widow Turcojanni) contrived to conceal it under her dress, and en- 
tered the fortress without exciting suspicion. A signal being given, a party of 
armed inhabitants rushed on the centinel at the gate, and hoisted the British flag. 
The rest of the garrison being surprised in their different quarters, were obliged 
to surrender. ‘The Commissary of Police (Georgio Veja,) a native of Cephalonia, 
who saw the inhabitants scaling the walls of the citadel, was shot by them, while in 
the act of calling out to set fire to the powder magazine. 

“As soon as it was seen by the two frigates, which were cruising at some 
distance, that the British Union had displaced the standard of France, a detach- 
ment of English troops, under the command of Sir Charles Gordon, landed and 
took possession of the fortress on the 22d of March, 1814. A species of capitula- 
tion was granted to the garrison, in pursuance of which they were sent to Corfu. 

“On the 29th the Parguinotes sent a deputation to Lieut, General Campbell 
at Zante, to thank him for his interference on their behalf, to express their de- 
votedness to the British government, and to solicit from his Majesty the formal 
ratification of that union between Parga and the Ionian isles which had always sub- 
sisted. They returned with an answer from that officer of the most satisfactory 
nature.” 


That General Campbell well knew the detestation with which the 
Parguinotes beheld the Ottomans appears from the copy of his in- 
structions, dated May 11, 1815, for the conduct of Lieut. Brutton, 
whom he appointed commandant: “ The inhabitants of Parga,” says 
he, “are extremely tenacious of their freedom, and of the liberty of 
their small community, and habitually adverse to the dominion of the 
Turks. They are a spirited and independent people, though at the 
same time docile ks easy of command when treated liberally and 
justly,” &c. Again: “The great mass of the native inhabitants may 
be depended upon as staunch, and adverse, in the last degree, to the 
idea of becoming Ottoman subjects.” “ ‘The garrison is small; in- 
deed its principal defence is in the gallantry and spirit of the popu- 
lation,” &c.—At length, we come to the period at which the British 
flag is flying on the fortress of Parga; which, General Campbell ex- 
preasly informs Lieut. Brutton in his instructions to him, “1s consi- 
dered as an appendage of the government of the Ionian isles, and 
more ea as an outwork of the garrison of Corfu, towards the 
Turkish frontier.” 

By the treaty of Paris in 1815, “the Ionian isles, and their de- 
Ri. fend as p Brea in the treaty of 1800,” were placed under 
the exclusive protection of Great Britain: but by Art. VIII. of the 
treaty of 1800, to which we have before referred, Prevesa, ParGa, 
Vonitza, and Butrinto, were annexed to the Porte, together with the 
Ionian isles, under the conditions already stated. As these towns 
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on the coast, however, were not specifically enumerated, they were, 
by the treaty of 1825, given up in full sovereignty to the Porte; 
and Ali Pasha, by his influence with the Divan, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a stipulation that Parca, the little jewel on which his heart was 
fixed, should be yielded to him. For this purpose, a commissioner 
was despatched from the Porte to Ioannina, where he was met by ano- 
ther commissioner deputed by General Sir Thomas Maitland, to treat 
about the terms of admission, according to the convention of 1800. 
Colonel de Bosset was sent with three hundred infantry, March 19, 
1817, to prevent Ali, whose eagerness to possess the long expected 
prey was irrepressible, from surprising the garrison; and at the same 
time to announce to the Parguinotes the melancholy and incredible 
destiny which awaited them. The dismay and consternation with 
which the intelligence was received can only be imagined: all busi- 
ness ceased: the culture of the soil was abandoned: individuals, who 
had boats ready to depart in order to purchase corn, gave up their spe- 
culations instantly; and it was the unanimous resolution of the 
wretched Parguinotes to quit their native country, only imploring 
from the Governor-General that protection of person and property of 
which, indeed, he had already given them assurance. Thus as the 
Arabs of old have often abandoned their habitations, and encountered 
all the horrors of the scorching desert rather than resign their inde- 
endence, so did the men of Parga quit the rock of their forefathers, 
iterally almost to a man, to raise elsewhere, if possible, an adamantine 
shrine to freedom. 

The imhabitants were called out, one by one, with the greatest for- 
mality, before the appointed commissioners ; and all without exception 
asserted that, rather than submit to the Ottoman authority, (in other 
words, to be sacrificed to Ali Pasha,) they would for ever abandon 
their country, even were they to lose all the property which they pos- 
sessed. They farther declared that, in quitting the land of their birth, 
they would disinter and carry away the bones of their forefathers, 
that they might not have to reproach themselves with having left these 
sacred relics to the most cruel enemies of their race. They moreover 
intreated that, to whatever spot they should go, they might not be 
separated from each other, but be allowed to 1 their misfortunes 
in common, and live together as one family. They prayed also for 
time S santas in their crops, particularly Tallon, which, after seven 

ears of successive failures, now promised an abundant harvest. His 
ixcellency granted their prayer; and he moreover assured them that, 
until payment was made ioe the property of those who might wish to 
emigrate, according to the valuation of commissioners appointed on 
both sides, and they themselves were conveyed to the Lonian isles, no 
cession should take place. The inhabitants were collected, at two 
different times, to ascertain the number of emigrants; and they all 
declared their fixed resolution to leave their country, “Or shed the 
last drop of their blood, rather than submit to the eternal tyrant, their 
esecutor.” The deserted town was accordingly delivered up to the 
Turkish troops. As to the people, 


“ Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon, 

The world was all before them where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide 
Vor. I. No. 11.— Museum. 8D 
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Out of a population of three thousand five hundred, about forty onls 
could be induced to remain behind: the rest were transported to Corfu, 
and the fortress of Parga was finally delivered to Ali Pasha on the 
10th of May, 1819. 


CORAL ISLANDS, 


Wirn respect to the operations of shell-fish, we know that they are 
now forming immense strata under the waters, just as they must have 
done in times long past, and before they could have produced the 
rocks which we now behold above the ocean. Whether these are ever 
destined to rise above the sea, or when that may happen, we cannot 
even conjecture ; although, were we to reason from analogy derived 
from past events, we should conclude it was probable, unable as we 
are to assign the mode in which such an event is to be brought about. 
Should it happen, new calcareous strata will be found on the surface 
of some future earth, and the fossil remains of those days will be what 
were the living species of our own. 

But when we examine the operations of the coral animals, we find 
in them that which we cannot in those of the shell-fish. In the latter 
we can only infer from observation and analogy, that the immense 
masses of our present calcareous strata have been thus produced. We 
transfer from the bottom of the sea those operations which we know 
to be daily going on; and, reasoning on them, recur to a time when 
our limestones were in the same act of being formed, and were pre- 
paring for future dry land; land to be laid dry by its own elevation, 
or by the receding of the waters, as geologists shall hereafter or 
prove. But there is a perfect and complete chasm between the two, 
at least in the case of marine strata. In the terrestrial or fresh water 
ones it is otherwise ; as we can follow the marly deposit of a lake till 
it rises to the level of the water, and, gradually excluding it, prepares 
the dry land; an operation of which every country, and our own 
mountainous region as distinctly as any, affords daily proofs in the 
marl deposits, covered with soil and peat, that are found throughout 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

In the coral formation, this chasm, even as to the marine strata, is 
filled up. Such is the nature of the animals in this case, that instead 
of spreading their manufactures, if | may use such a word, along the 
bottom of the ocean, as the shell-fish do, and concealing their stupen- 
dous works far beneath the regions accessible to man, their tendency 
is to seek the surface of the sea. There the huge strata which they 
produce are brought to light, even during their own and our existence, 
and we become acquainted with rocks that may be considered as fossil 
and living at the same time. When once the animals have deserted 
their habitations, when these have reached, as they do, above the sur- 
face of the water, and even far up into dry land, into islands of great 
extent, they must be considered fossil productions, as much as any 
other calcareous strata. 

It appears that each coral, whatever its species be, is a solid calca- 
reous structure, somewhat resembling a vegetable in the general pro- 
gress and increase of its parts, inhabited by numerous similar animals, 
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which are precisely the same for each individual coral, but different 
in the different species. Each of these corals may thus be considered 
as a colony, the inhabitants being disposed in minute cells, where they 
reside and carry on the operation of extending their habitations. In 
these operations, however independently each seems to act in the pro- 
duction of its own cell, or in the extension of its own immediate 
neighbourhood, the whole are regulated by some common mysterious 
principle, by which they all concur towards the production of a struc- 
ture that would rather seem to have been directed by one mind. Now 
nothing very analogous to this takes place in the animal creation, ex- 
cept in the case of the gregarious insects, that construct a common 
habitation for breeding, such as the bees and the ants. In these there 
is a possibility of personal communication; and that there is such, is 
proved by the accurate researches of many naturalists. No such com- 
munication can take place among the coral animals, because each is 
fixed and rooted to its cell, of which it forms a part. It may be consi- 
dered, indeed, that the whole of the colony are parts of the structure 
which they inhabit, just as flowers are of a plant. 

This analogy is very strongiy.confirmed by attending to the genus 
vorticella, a soft animal, incapable of constructing such a habitation as 
the coral, yet possessing some very striking analogies to it. The sim- 
ple vorticella is independent, and swims at liberty; not unaptly re- 
sembling, at the same time, a flower, or a bud just expanded ; appear- 
ing to consist of a body resembling a calyx, provided with tentacula, 
that have been compared to stamina or petals. But if we proceed from 
the simplest vorticella onwards, we find a species which is immoveabl 
fixed, by a pedicle of animal fibre, to the spot where it was produced, 
or is at least only capable of floating through the water within narrow 
limits. In further progress, two are united by one stem, and at length 
there are found one or more species, in which a single stem produces 
numerous ramifications, each of which is terminated by the calyx- 
shaped animal, or flower, if we may so call it. In this case, each ani- 
mal is partially independent, yet all depend on the whole; so that 
were it not for the demonstration of its being of an animal nature, it 
might be esteemed a vegetable. In what way this mutual dependence 
and co-operation of many animals, to produce a common structure, is 
managed, we cannot conjecture: but it might be imagined, did we not 
know the independent and single vorticella, that the ramous one was 
itself but one animal, and that the flowers, or single vorticellw, were 
only its parts. The whole dependence presents a singular analogy to 
the vegetable identity, where all the leaves and flowers conspire toge- 
ther to produce and propagate peur gal so as almost to lead us to 
conclude that there was here a perfect gradation from one department 
of nature to the other. 

This explains the dependence of the coral colony, as far as one dif- 
ficulty can explain another. The only difference consists in the hard- 
ness or softness of the habitation, or tree, if it may be so called. In the 
vorticella it is a soft animal matter; in the coral it is bony, or stony. 
And here also even the corals present an analogy to those vegetables 
which, like the chara and the coralline, incrust themselves with calea- 
reous earth, or to the equisetum, which secretes a siliceous bark. 

To take the inhabitant of the madrepore as an example of the ani 
mal itself, it may be considered as formed of the shell, the head, a 
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centre, and the feet or hands: the latter are very numerous, and are 
divided or split at the extremities, while they surround the body ol 
the animal in the form of a circle. Each of these feet or hands em- 
braces a lamella of the star of the madrepore, so that they serve both 
for the construction of the shell, and for fixing the animal in it. The 
pedicle, or single part of the hand, appears to be of a muscular nature, 
and is fixed in a cylindrical tube, which is properly the body of the 
animal. Within this is a stellated body, which is supposed to be the 
head, quick in its motions; while the rays seems to be the tentacula 
by which it feeds itself. 

The different species of corals engaged in the formation of the coral 
banks are not all known; but some of the genera, at least, and a few 
of the species, have been ascertained. The chief of these are madre- 

re of different kinds; millepore, among which the ceerulea has 

en discovered ; the tubipora musica; a caryophyllia, a distichopora, 
and a corallina. Astree, echini, and other animals, living and dying 
on the banks, add to the heap of calcareous matter, without being pro- 
eek concerned in the erection of the structures. Frequently also, 
olothurie, and other soft worms, are found in the reefs, and have by 
careless observers been mistaken for the coral animals. 

To describe, or even to enumerate, the different islands and rocks 
which owe their existence to the labours of the coral worms, would be 
to enter on a wide field of geography. The narratives of many navi- 
gators, such as Cook, Kotzebue, Flinders, and others, may be consult- 
ed by the reader who is desirous of more minute information on this 
subject; as it would exceed the necessary limits of this communica- 
tion, to go into it in any detail. A very brief notice of a few remarka- 
ble examples is alone admissible. 

Nearly all the islands that lie on the south of the equator, between 
New Holland and the western coast of America, derive either the 
whole or a great part of their structure from these animals. The 
whole of that sea, and indeed of some others, abounds in coral rocks 
and reefs, which are in a state of daily and rapid increase, and are 
eye destined at some future day to elevate themselves to the 
evel of the water; to become first the seats of vegetation; and, in 
process of time, the habitations of man; and perhaps ultimately to 
produce scarcely less than a continent in this extensive ocean. 

Among other places, these reefs abound particularly between New 
Holland, New Caledonia, and New Guinea; and they are well known 
to exist in abundance in the seas of the Indian Archipelago, as at 
Chagos, Juan de Nova, Cosmoledo, Assumption, Cocos, Amirante, and 
the Laccadive and Maldive Islands. They are numerous also, in the 
east side of the gulf of Florida; and it is well known that they form 
a daily increasing impediment to the navigation of the Red Sea. 

The extent of these reefs and islands is an object of great curiosity 
and — when we consider the apparent feebleness of the means 
by which they are produced, and the minuteness of the agents. An 
instance or two of this must suffice here. Tongataboo, described by 
Cook under this misapprehended name, is an irregular oval of twenty 
leagues in circumference, while its elevation above the level of the 
water, reaches to ten feet. The soundings, from which the thickness 
of this bed of rock might be estimated, have not been given, but these 
are known to be deep throughout all this sea, and may safely be taken 
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at not less than a hundred fathoms; so that the whole forms, what 
may be considered an enormous stratum of organic limestone. But 
the largest which appears to have been ascertained is the great reef 
on the east coast of New Holland, described by Flinders, which extends 
unbroken for a length of 350 miles; forming, together with others that 
are more or less separated from it, and from each other, a nearly con- 
tinuous line of 1000 miles, or more in length, with a breadth varying 
from twenty to fifty miles. Before such a mountain of limestone as 
this, even the Appenine almost shrinks in the comparison; and that 
such a mass should have been produced by such insignificant means, 
is a just subject of admiration to philosophical minds, and of wonder 
to those which have not considered the indefinite powers of units in 
endless addition. 

Although the greatest depths of those submarine mountains have 
not been ascertained, they have been sounded to 200 fathoms and 
more. It is not uncommon for navigators, to say that they lie in 
depths that are out of sounding: a vague mode of expression among 
mariners, as it is now known that the lead can be sent down without 
difficulty even to a thousand fathoms. The reefs, or the islands which 
they form, are sometimes disposed in rows, or in lines more or less 
straight: at others, they are accumulated in groups; and not unfre- 
oe: they are disposed in a circular or oval manner; the latter 
disposition, whether on the small or great scale, having a material in- 
fluence on the form and nature of the future island. 

It is imagined, that their generation is very rapid; but on this part 
of the subject there is some uncertainty, while there is also reason to 
think that it has been somewhat exaggerated. ‘These seas cannot, 
from their extent, be intimately known; nor is it possible that the in- 
finite numbers of the reefs that exist in them should have been noted 
down. Even if they had, it is always an excuse for an incorrect chart, 
or, as in the case of the Alceste, for a bad reckoning, to assert that a 
new rock was found where the old one had been overlooked. 

On examining the soundings of the seas in which they lie, and on 
comparing their positions, it appears probable that the various dispo- 
sitions, as well as the places of the reefs, are in a great measure de- 
termined by the forms of the submarine land, and that they are placed 
on the tops of the hills, or on the most elevated parts of the bottom. 
When they form straight or curved lines, the side of the submarine 
structure to windward, or that which is exposed to the breach of the 
sea, rises almost vertically in the manner of a wall; while to the lee- 
ward, they shelve gradually away, so as to deepen the water as they 

eed in this direction, when, at the other side they have reached 
its surface. It is supposed that there is here some design for effecting 
a purpose which it is thought that accident can epee have deter- 
mined ; and that the intention of the animal in thus building up to the 
windward, was to procure shelter for continuing its productions to 
leeward. Whatever may be thought of that supposition, it is this ab- 
rupt manner of rising from the bottom which renders them so danger- 
ous to ships; as, from deep soundings, they may in a moment be on 
shore, and almost without warning. 

When the groups are circular, there are some peculiarities in them, 
as well as in the results, which are worthy of notice. A number of 
detached rocks and islands are first observed, forming a chain, which 
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becomes gradually united in different places, so as to hold out the 
prospect of its becoming continuous at some future day. All round 
this, on the outside, the water is deep, and the walls vertical; but 
within, it is found to shoal in different places, so as to convey the idea 
of a large platform, surrounded by an elevated margin, with a depres- 
sion in the middle. In the smaller circles, when this process is com- 
pleted, the reefs represent a circular basin. This basin continues to 
be salt, and is a receptacle for sea water for some time, during which 
it continues to grow shallower gradually as the animals within it pro- 
long their operations upwards. But as the water shoals, and the rain 
falls into it, it at length becomes freshened, so that the animals die, 
and the operation of filling it up ceases. ‘Thus it becomes a fresh- 
water lake, and forms that receptacle which is so common a feature in 
all the flat islands of those seas. 

Of whatever size the circle may be, but particularly if it be large, 
the islands begin first to collect on the outside of the reef, while within 
it, projecting parts or banks and rocks, are scattered in different places. 
The ridge, or dam, to windward, under the protection of which the 
whole mass extends, is produced by the fragments of the corals. 
Whenever they have arrived at the surface of high-water mark, they 
cease to grow any longer, as the animal cannot live out of the water. 
But at low water, the reef is of course above the sea. Thus the force 
of the waves breaks off the upper parts, and washes them onwards to 
leeward, where they collect; while the animals, still working upwards 
on the windward side, keep up a constant supply of materials destined 
to the same end. Thus a bank of dead matter, or of fragments and 
sand, produced by the wear of the corals, is formed on the top of the 
living rock, and cemented by the solvent power of the water on the 
carbonate of lime. In this manner, it is raised above the level of the 
high-water mark, and kept smooth by the surf which continually 
breaks over it, until it is elevated even beyond the reach of the sea. 
The sand and fragments in time consolidate, so as to produce regular 
strata, resembling the calcareous rocks of Guadaloupe, Bermuda, Ba- 
hama, and other West India islands; and fragments of these, forming 
large blocks of stone, are frequently piled up in the ridge, and even fur- 
ther onwards, till a large extent of surface becomes thus consolidated 
by the aid of more sand and fragments, and sometimes by that of shells 
also, inte a solid mass of land. As the same process is also going on 
in the interier parts, where the projecting banks lie, all these at length 
extend and unite; so that islands of any magnitude may in this man- 
ner at length be produced. Occasionally, the lakes before-mentioned, 
are also filled up by the growth and decomposition of vegetables, be- 
coming first marshy spots, and at length dry land. Had it not become 
a sort of fashion in philosophy to omit all consideration of final causes, 
I might here point out the singular and beautiful arrangement thus 
made for providing fresh water for the eventual inhabitants of islands, 
which, from their necessary want of springs, or other modes of sup ly, 
could never have become the residence of man; of the improvident 
being at least, whose lot it must be to commence the population of 
these new regions. 

The remainder of the operation is to clothe these islands with soil 
and vegetation. This is the work of time, yet it is more rapid than 
would be expected. The first foundation of it is laid by the sand 
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which the sea produces from the destruction of the corals, and by the 
sea plants which take root and grow upon it. Sea birds, finding a 
place to settle in, add something; and at length the seeds of various 
plants floating about the ocean are arrested and begin to grow, when a 
vegetable covering succeeds. Among these plants, the most conspi- 
cuous are the Sceevola, Pandanus, Cerbera, Morinda, Hernandia, and 
others, which first begin to grow in the outer bank, where their seeds 
were originally arrested, and at length spread over the whole. Last 
of all comes Man, and the island forms a part of the inhabited world. 


PROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


On the Ice-caves or Natural Ice-houses found in some of the Caverns 
of the Jura and the Alps.* By M. A. Picret, F.R.S.L. & E. &c., 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy at Geneva. 


Tue extraordinary mildness of last winter, which could not furnish 
the ordinary provision for the artificial ice-houses, and the early and 
remarkable heat of the summer which has succeeded it, have turned 
the attention of the public towards those natural ice-caves which exist 
in different places, and which furnish an inexhaustible quanty of ice, 
in all seasons, to those who are sufficiently near these repositories to 
be able to profit by them. 

Independently of their utility in this point of view, these singular 
masses of ice, existing in places where the mean temperature is far 
above the freezing point, present, in their origin and their preservation, 
questions worthy of the attention of philosophers, particularly as they 
are connected with similar phenomena observed in situations other- 
wise very different. 

There are, in the chain of the Jura, at least two of these natural ice- 
caves; one called La Baume, is situated five leagues from Besancon, 
near the Abbey of Grace Dieu ; the other lies in the slope of the Jura, 
which bounds the Canton de Vaud, about 5000 toises, as the bird flies, 
to the N.W. of Rolle. 

Two other caverns which likewise contain ice all summer, are found 
in the mountains of Faucigny; the one upon that called Brezon, at 
some distance to the south of Bonneville; the other in the south-west 
declivity of Mount Vergy, in the valley of Reposoir, not far from 
Cluse. I have recently visited the three last: Before speaking of 
them, I shall describe briefly that of La Baume, which I have not seen, 
but of which I have found very detailed descriptions ; one in a letter 
addressed by M. De Cossigny to M. De Reaumur, in 17453, and insert- 
ed in the first volume of the Memoires des Scavans Etrangers, (p. 195.), 
with an engraving, containing a plan and section of the grotto; and 
the other in a letter from Professor Prevost, addressed to the editor 
of the Geneva Journal, and published in the number for March 21, 
1789. From these two sources, I have principally taken the details 
which follow. 


* Read at the Helvetic Society of the Natural Sciences, which met at Berne, in 
July, 1822. 
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M. De Cossigny visited this cavern twice, in the month of August 
1745, and in October 1745. He took the plan of it, and made several 
interesting observations upon the physical phenomena which its inte- 
rior presented. The following is an abridgment of them. 

The cavity is 64 toises in length, by 22 at the widest part; the bot- 
tom inclines downwards very rapidly from the entrance, as there is 
a descent of 30 toises in its length; the height of the vault, which is 
of an elliptical form, varies from 10 to 15 toises. 

M. De Cossigny, in his first journey, found that the thermometer 
stood a degree of Fahr. above the freezing point, in the interior ; whilst 
at the entrance without, it was at 77° Fah. in the month of August. 
In the month of October 1745, the thermometer was at 32° in the in- 
terior, and 50° at the entrance. In both visits, he found that the bot- 
tom of the cavern presented a surface of ice, with a little water in the 
cavities. 

Towards the extremity, the ice assumed the form of conical sta- 
lactites, in consequence of the drops of water which fell from the roof 
freezing successively. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1712, we 
find the account of a visit to this cavern in September 1711, by M. 
Billerez, of Besancon. “I found,” says he, “that the inner end of 
the cavern, which is flat, was covered with ice 3 feet in thickness, 
which was beginning to melt.” He also saw three pyramids of ice, 
15 or 20 feet in height, by 5 or 6 wide. “There began (says he) to 
appear at the top of the entrance, a mist which comes out of it all 
winter, and w hich announces or accompanies the thaw of the iee.”— 
“The hotter (he continues) the summer is, the greater is the quantity 
of ice.” 

In 1727, at the time of the camp of the Saone, the Duke de Levi 
sent a great number of waggons daily, and carried off all the ice both 
of the pyramids and from the bottom of the grotto, which was entirely 
uncovered. This fact, compared with the abundance of ice found 
there in 1743, by M. De Cossigny, proves that the cause of congela- 
tion exists, notwithstanding the removal of the ice, and that the ice is 
very quickly formed. 

The following is the appearance which the grotto presented to Pro- 
fessor Prevost, in August, 1769. 

“ The interior of the grotto,” says he, “appeared to be divided into 
three compartments, distinguished from each other by the shape of the 
rocks, and by the difference of the phenomena. On entering this place, 
in a very hot day, in the middle of August, I felt a chilling cold; and 
the first object which strack my eye, was a mass of ice, fed by the wa- 
ter which distilled constantly, drop by drop, from a sort of source in 
the roof. ‘The cavern is entirely covered, ne the entrance, to where 
the bottom begins to rise, with a pavement of solid ice, in which are 
several holes, where the water appears cold, and almost at the freezing 
point. In sounding one of these wells, the depth of the ice upon the 
bottom appeared to be about a foot. According to the report of my 
guide, it appeared that, in winter, the ice formed great icicles, or sta- 
lactites, which hung from the roof, and melted or fell in spring. ‘This 
circumstance, and some others, change the number and isposition of 
the masses and pyramids which rise from the icy pavement of the 
cavern. 
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“ The evaporation is considerable. It often produces a thick fog in 
the interior of the grotto. M. De Cossigny found this fog more visible 
in August than in October; but there was none when I visited it.” 

To these observations, we shall add the important remark, that this 
grotto is hollowed out naturally in a low hill, and consequently that 
its entrance is in the atmospheric region the mean temperature of 
which is far above the freezing point. It must also be observed, that, 
from the form of this cavity, the winter snow cannot enter, and there- 
fore cannot, in any visible manner, contribute to the formation of the 
ice in the interior, especially if we consider that it is more particularly 
at the remotest extremity of the grotto that the ice is formed and ac- 
cumulated. 

To conclude this local description, it may be mentioned, that the 
outer surface above the grotto, continues to rise from the entrance, to 
the distance of 20 toises, and afterwards continues nearly horizontal, 
and covered with wood. By measuring the section of the cavern given 
lengthwise by M. De Cossigny, the thickness of the earth above the 
vault, at the part of the grotto which is lowest, that is, at its extremity, 
will be found to be about 150 feet. 

I now proceed to the second cavern of the Jura, which I have al- 
ready mentioned, that of St. George’s. To reach the village of that 
name, we must take the road from Rolle as far as Gimel, which is the 
high road of the valley of the Lake de Joux, and which I here quitted 
for the read to St. George’s, where I arrived at eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 7th of July, having left Rolle at six o’clock. ‘The ba- 
rometer gave 281.4 toises for the height of St. George’s above the lake 
of Geneva. 

The village is situated precisely at the foot of the last ascent of the 
first line of the Jura; and it is in this slope that the ice-cave is situa- 
ted. We quitted the car in which we had come, and began to climb 
on foot, conducted by the best possible guide, as we had the peasant 
who had hired the ice-cave from the commune of St. George’s, te whom 
it belongs. His lease has lasted for twenty-five years, on very mode- 
rate terms. He informed us, as he went along, of the following parti- 
culars. 

In ordinary years, it only furnishes ice to a small number of fami- 
lies, who pass the summer at Rolle, and in a circle of about two 
leagues round the grotto; but, in such years as the last, when the win- 
ter did not furnish a sufficient quantity of ice, to fill the artificial ice- 
houses, Geneva, although eight or nine leagues distant, had recourse 
to this substitute. This circumstance occurred this year for the third 
time. It took place, also, in 1818 and in 1820. 

He carries to Geneva every second day during the summer, about 
twenty-five quintals of ice, which he sells to the hospital, which has 
the privilege of retailing it, part of its revenue being derived from this 
mon ; 

After ziimbing for three quarters of an hour by paths, which are 
practicable for horses accustomed to the mountain, we reached an es- 
planade, called Le Grand Pré, where we found a cottage, from which 
the view is magnificent. Under the eye lay the lake of Geneva in its 
full extent, presenting its true aphical form; and behind it, the 
chain of the Alps, crowned by Mont lanc, terminated the picture. 
Vor. II. No. 11.—Museum. SE 
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We found by the barometer, that we had ascended 145 toises from the 
village, or 424 from the lake. 

We continued to ascend for some minutes longer, and soon reached 
the most elevated point of the path; from thence we descended a lit- 
tle, in order to arrive at the ice-cave, the entrance of which we found, 
by the barometer, to be 427 toises above the lake. It is situated in a 
wood of pines, thinly scattered, and the surface of which is unequal. 
We discovered on arriving, two natural! pits, nearly circular, hollowed 
in the rock, beside each other, of about twelve feet diameter, and sepa- 
rated by a space of about as many feet. 

It is by those pits, which lie to the right in looking towards the 
mountain, that you descend into the ice-cave by means of two lad- 
ders; the first is almost vertical, the second is more inclined, and 
they are composed of forty-six steps. From thence you enter the 
grotto, by a short inclined plane, which terminates in the mass of ice, 
horizontal, or nearly so, on which the workmen were employed, and 
which forms the bottom floor or of the ice-cave. 

In order to give an idea of the form of this cavern, we shall suppose, 
that, stopping at the entrance, we look at it in the direction of its 
length, a direction nearly perpendicular to that of the chain of the 
Jura. The half of the vault, to the left, will then present the appear- 
ance of the quarter of a tolerably regular ellipsoid, which will be seen 
in the direction of its greater axis, and abruptly cut throughout all its 
length, as if the half to the right, that which answers to the vertical 
of the spectator, was separated from it, and was lost in the bottom of 
the grotto, to an unknown depth, because it is full of ice. The height 
of the highest point of this half hemisphere, above the actual surface 
of the ice, is about twenty-seven feet; and the thickness of the bed of 
compact calcareous rock, which forms this enormous vault, is about 18 
inches in thickness only. 

The length of the icy surface, that is, almost the whole length of 
the grotto, is 75 feet, and the mean width 40 feet, which gives for the 
total of the workable surface 75x40= 3000 square feet, and as many 
cubic feet for each layer of ice of a foot thick, which is carried away. 
A French cubic foot of pure ice weighs about 65lb. marc weight, which 
gives, for the supposed depth of a foot, carried away from the whole 
extent of the grotto, $000x65— 195,000 lb., making 1950 quintals of 
ice, which would load 68 wagons, carrying 25 quintals each. 

The working of the ice is the same as that of a quarry: it is cut 
with appropriate tools into long wedges, and divided by transverse 
cuts about a foot distant from each other, and sufficiently deep to ena- 
ble them easily to detach blocks of a cubic foot. They work for two 
or three hours in preparing a certain quantity of them, which they 
then carry one by one in hods, to a magazine near the place where the 
— are loaded. 

The + of the grotto to the left, and which is more particularly 
under the ellipsoidal vault, already mentioned, rises against the lower 
part of this vault, with a very rapid slope. The part to the right, 
the roof of which is very irregular, is occupied by the workable ice ; 
and the natural wall which bounds it to the right, is almost vertical. 

_ There are at the extremity of the grotto, at a certain height against 
its partitions, stalactites, which one would take at the first view for 
carbonate of lime, but which are ice of an opaque white. They are 
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formed against the inclined partitions of the grotto, by the filtering of 
a small current of water, which is visible towards the extremity of 
the grotto to the right, between the ice and the almost vertical parti- 
tion of rock which encloses it; and there it falls into a very deep hole. 
It is to be presumed that all this depth is filled up by the mass of ice 
which was under our feet. 

The thermometer which, suspended in the open air and in the shade, 
at the outside of the grotto, stood at 63° of Fahr., when placed in the 
middle of the grotto, 2 feet above the surface of the ice, stood at 34°34 
during the whole time we remained there. 

The work-people told us, that if they left two blocks of ice close to 
each other on the bottom of tie grotto, they found them frozen to- 
gether next day; which proves that the process of congelation gees 
on continually in the interior of the grotto, even in the hot seasons. 

On our return, our guide made us pass by a spring, which issues 
from the middle of an enormous mass of vertical rock. It lies a gun- 
shot to the east in descending. ‘The temperature was 51°. This tem- 
perature is nearly that of the mass of rock from which it issues, that 
18, of the soil of the mountain at this height. This fact renders the 
cold which pervades the neighbouring cavern only the more extraordi- 
nary. 

It still remained for me to visit the other two natural ice-caves, 
which I have before mentioned, that of Mont Brezon and that of Re- 
posoir, which I accomplished on the 16th and 17th of July. 

The ascent of Brezon begins at the little village of Thuet, situated 
immediately at the foot of the mountain: almost all its inhabitants 
are afflicted with goitres, more or less projecting. We set out at ten 
o’clock from Bonneville, and at ten minutes after eleven, we arrived 
at the granary called La Croix, a cultivated slope, which is seen from 
Bonneville. We found by the barometer that we had ascended 148.4 
toises. A little farther on, the path became very picturesque, creep- 
ing round the foot of enormous masses of calcareous rock, which were 
on the right, and overhanging a torrent, which comes out of the little 
lake of Saxonnet, and rushed through a profound ravine on the left. 
The geologist observes in front, in the twisted strata of the other side 
of the ravine, one of the most striking phenomena to be met with. 
We saw there an enormous vertical mass, surmounted by another, 
horizontal, and nearly of the same extent. ‘The first is bent towards 
the middle of its vertical mass, by a curve, which seems to have been 
the effect of a local pressure, operating whilst the whole mass was in 
a soft state, but which had been preserved, notwithstanding its stratifi- 
cation, in parallel beds of neariy equal thickness. Soon after, the path 
is boldly traced in the front of two grottoes, the one situated above 
the other. From thence there is scarcely any ascent to the village of 
Brezon, where we arrived about half-past twelve o’clock. The guide 
to whom we trusted was absent; but chance procured us another, 
We set out immediately with our guide, for the Ice-Cave, which was 
much more distant than one hour’s walk. We found by the barometer, 
that our guide’s house, from whence we departed, was 514 toises above 
the lake. The weather being bad, and having caught a severe cold, 
I resolved to leave the prosecution of it to my grandson, Edward Pre- 
vost, who ascended to the Ice-Cave with the guide. I shall give the 
following account of it in the words of my grandson. 
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«The guide and I ascended till we arrived at the base of that im- 
mense inclined face of rock, which descends from the chain of Mount 
Vergy, and whose barren and desolated aspect makes it visible from 
a great distance, especially at sunset. This platform terminates in 
an abrupt manner, descending to the north towards the region of wood. 
We followed for some time this natural wall, from left to right, and, 
after a slight turn to the left, we reached a place, where a strong cur- 
rent of very cold air issued from an opening in the rock, about two 
feet from the ground. The thermometer, which in the open air stood 
at 51°, when exposed to this current fell immediately to 383°. About 
ten toises farther, at the foot of the same natural wall, surmounted by 
the desert already mentioned, we found the Ice-Cave. The entrance 
is small, and partly obstructed by calcareous blocks, which appear to 
have fallen from the roof. A little farther in, we found ourselves in 
a cavity of a very irregular form, into which the daylight, and also the 
winter’s snow, penetrates by an opening in the form of a funnel, and 
which the snow still partly obstructed. : 

“ The extremity opposite to the entrance is so low, that the guide 
was obliged to stoop very much, in placing the end of the ribbon, 
which we made use of to measure with. The greatest length of the 
grotto was — thirty feet; its breadth, which is very irregular, was 
about twenty-five, and its height ten or twelve at most. 

“ The temperature of the interior was 41°. The barometer at the 
entrance was 24. 1,8, which gives 148.1 toises for the height above the 
village of Brezon, that is 462 toises above the lake. 

«Phe discharge of cold air was not confined to the orifice mentioned 
above. There issued a stream more or less cold and rapid, from all 
the natural and irregular openings in the vertical rock, of which 1 
have been speaking. The direction of the canal, by which it issued, 
was downwards, and plunged into the mass of rock at an angle of 15° 
or 20°. 

“It is impossible to estimate either the thickness of the ice con- 
tained in this cavern, or its surface, which is very irregular. A part 
of it was evidently a remnant of the winter’s snow; the remainder 
derived its origin from the local congelation of the water operating 
as in the cavern of St. George’s. The guide asserted that the process 
of congelation took place in summer also.” 

After descending to the plain, we passed the night at Bonneville. 
The next morning, at three quarters past five o’clock, we set out for 
Scionzier, a village situated at the entrance of the valley of Reposoir, 
by which we were to ascend to the Ice Cave of the Vergy Mountains. 

e arrived at the village at a quarter past seven o’clock. Weakened 
by the illness of the evening before, I took a horse for part of the as- 
cent from the village. 

Our guide had, in 1807, accompanied two of our countrymen (MM. 
Necker and Colladon), in the same excursion we intended to make ; 
and he believed, that since that period, no one had, from curiosity, 
visited the cavern, which is much less known than it deserves to be. 


We skirted along the side of a narrow and woody vale, in the bottom 

of which rolled the foaming torrent called Foron. In this region, en- 

tirely calcareous, we ey met with enormous rounded blocks 
t 


of granite, deposited on the steep side of the valley, at the epoch of 
the grand convulsion, which brought them from the central chain of 
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the Alps. It is difficult to conceive how these blocks could reach this 
height, in a narrow and steep pass, shut up at the highest extremity 
by a circle of very lofty peaks. 

In skirting along the southern face of the Vergy Mountains, which 
we did during the whole route, we remarked that the calcareous beds 
which compose them, are, on this side, almost vertical, resting against 
the chain, in the same manner as we see them in looking trom the 
north side, on the road from Bonneville to Cluse. One may form an 
idea of this appearanee, by placing a pack of cards on end in such a 
manner that they open at the bottom, in a very acute angle, just sufli- 
cient to enable them, when supported against each other at the top, 
to maintain this situation. 

After having travelled an hour and a quarter, we arrived at a place 
where the valley, now become very narrow, is shut up by a building, 
the door of which is the sole entrance by which one can penetrate 
higher into the domains which belonged formerly to the Chartreuse 
of the Reposoir. We found by the barometer that we had ascended 
223.4 toises from Scionzier. 

After resting for a short time, we proceeded, and arrived at a quar- 
ter t ten, at the level of the Chartreuse, which we passed, leaving 
ie ittle to the left. We saw from hence the high peaks, called Les 

ours, which are above Sallanches, and whose highest summit is called 
Pierre Percée, from a hole which is visible in it. 

An inhabitant of the district informed us, that they are accessible 
although they have very little appearance of it. He had ascended 
last year, and was the fearteenth to reach the highest point ; his wife 
arrived the first, and they have made a party to return this year, and 
planta cross upon the summit. The barometer observed at the height 
of the buildings of the Reposoir, determined the height of this Char- 
treuse to be 322.3 toises above the lake. We arrived at mid-day at 
a hut called Le Selle. We found by the barometer that we had climbed 
113.3 toises from Reposoir; we had some difficulty in penetrating into 
the hut, besieged as it was by the cows, who had come to be milked; 
but having once made good our entrance, we met with a most hospita- 
ble reception, and milk in every possible form was presented for our 
choice. We left our pony here, in a very numerous society of quad- 
rupeds. From hence it occupied us an hour and a quarter to reach 
the hut of Montarkt, where the cows were to arrive next day, to estab- 
lish themselves for the rest of the season. From this hut we at last 
arrived at the Glacier, after a very steep climb for 40 minutes. 

It is situated, not in the southern face of the chain of the Vergy, but 
in the most western of the passes which separate the different summits 
of the chain, and at a short distance from the culminating point of the 
pass. In order to reach the grotto, we ascended along the foot of the 
rocks, in a direction perpendicular to that of the chain, and as if we 
‘proposed to cross it, by the pass up which we clambered, having on 
our right the rocks which form part of the central mass of the moun- 
tain. We found, in scrambling along the foot of the rock, a tolerably 
spacious cavern, in which tradition says, a band of coiners were for- 
merly discovered. This grotto is cold, but without ice. A few toises 
higher we arrived at the ice-cave, situated in the same mass of rocks, 
but which is announced majestically by a low vault, 43 feet in width 
at the base. We were immediately sensible of an extreme degree ot 
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cold which issued from it, and against which it is the more necessary 
to take precautions, that it is almost impossible to reach it without 
being overheated. 

From the entrance the cavity becomes much wider. We descended 
by a gently inclined plane, at the bottom of which is a horizontal plat- 
form of ice, of 60 feet in length, by 30 in width; it is not thick where 
it commences, but becomes more so as it advances towards the ex- 
tremity. The ice rises in a slope against the rock, which terminates 
the grotto. On the left side of the ice a stalagmite of the same ma- 
terial rises to about the height of two feet, formed by the water which 
drops from a crevice in the vault, which is not very high. 

If, after arriving at the extremity of this fine cavern, we turn round 
to look at the interior, it will present a coup-d’eil which we recom- 
mend to draughtsmen as extremely picturesque. 

The temperature at a foot above the ice was 54°3. In the open air, 
and beyond the refrigerating influence, it was 58°. The barometer, 
constructed in London, and intended for the English mountains, which 
are not so high as ours, was of no use in determining the height of the 
cavern above the lake; the mercury could not descend lower, the 
reservoir being full. 

Our guide informed us, that when he visited the cavern in Apgil 
last, he found no ice, but a considerable depth of water towards its ex- 
tremity. He praised its beauty at present, which he declared to be 
greater than he had ever witnessed. It may be well to remark, that the 
present year is very extraordinary, from the height of its mean tem- 
perature, which accords with the opinion of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, that the hotter the season is, the greater is the cold, 
and the quantity of ice that is formed. However that may be, we had 
no reason to repent the trouble we had taken in this last expedition, 
as the grotto is in every respect much superior to the other two. We 
remained there till three o’clock in the afternoon, and returned to 
Geneva at eleven o’clock at night. 

After having stated the principal phenomena, and the various cir- 
cumstances which fell under our immediate observation, in three dif- 
ferent ice-caves, we shall now proceed to hazard some conjectures re- 
specting their cause. 

We may remark, in the first place, That in two of the three ice- 
caves we visited (indeed we may say of the four, including that of 
La Baume), we cannot consider the winter’s snow as a possible or 
probable cause, although it might be a concomitant cause in the ice-cave 
of Brezon. Neither can we admit that the natural temperature of the 
earth favours these formations, for in our latitucles, the mean tempera- 
ture is far above the freezing point. Even our deepest springs indi- 
cate that it seldom falls below eight degrees. Besides, if this effect 
was produced by the temperature of the earth, there would be ice 
found wherever there were natural caverns; whereas, on the contrary, 
there exists a vast cavern without any ice very near the last ice-cave 
which we visited. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that we ought to have recourse to 
some particular local cause in order to account for the formation of 
ice in some caverns and not in others. One of the observations made 
at the ice-cave of Brezon, puts us in the way of being able to solve 
this interesting problem: I mean that of the current of cold air, which 
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issued with force from several openings in the rock near the cavern. 
Let us connect this fact with a class of phenomena, which have so 
much resemblance to those which have just occupied us, that the con- 
sideration of them may throw some light upon the causes which form 
and support the natural ice-caves. 1 mean those subterraneous ca- 
vities from whence issue in summer currents of air, not only colder 
than the external air, but than the mean temperature of the soil in the 
regions where they are observed. 

Our celebrated countryman Saussure bestowed a great deal of atten- 
tion on this phenomenon. ‘The observations and reflections which he 
made on the subject, are to be found in the Sd volume of his ‘Travels 
among the Alps, (p. 1404—1415). I shall now proceed to give a short 
account of them. 

There is near Rome a little hill of 200 or 300 feet high, almost en- 
tirely composed of broken pieces of urns, and other vases of earthen 
ware, and for this reason called Monte Testaceo. Several caves have 
been dug round its base, in the back walls of which chimneys have been 
epened, and from whence there blows into the caves a mer oat me which 
. cools them. On July 1, 1773, the external air being in the shade at 
78.1° Fah., the thermometer remained at 442° in one of these caves, 
and at 44° in another, according to the observations of Saussure. “It 
is certainly a very singular phenomenon (says he), that in the middle 
of the Campagna of Rome, where the air is always burning hot and suf- 
focating, there should be found a little insulated hill, from the base of 
which should issue, on all sides, currents of air of an extreme coolness.” 

It is not less singular, he adds, that in a climate still farther to the 
south, and in an island such as Ischia, near Naples, which is entirely 
volcanic, and abounds in hot springs, a cold wind, such as we have just 
described, should occur. Saussure found, by the observation he made 
March 9, 1773, that the thermometer was 633° in the open air, and 
454° at the extremity of the grotto. He was told, at the same time, 
that in the great heats of summer he would have found it much lower. 

At the foot of the freestone hill, upon which is situated the town of 
St. Martin, at the height of 325 toises above the sea, there are likewise 
cold caves, where, on the 9th of July, 1773, Saussure found the ther- 
mometer at 454°; when in the open air it was at 614°. 

In a private house, in the little town of Cosi near Terni, in the Papal 
States, there is a cellar, not very deep, in which a cold wind issues 
with considerable impetuosity from the crevices of the rocks, against 
which it is placed. In July 4, 1775, Saussure found that the tempera- 
ture of this currrent was 45°, while the outward air was 54.6°. 

The cold caves called Cantines, at Chiavenna, in Italian Switzer- 
land, rest against a rock from whence issues a cold wind, which Saus- 
sure ascertained, August 5, 1777, at noon, to be at 45° Fahr., while the 
external air was at 70°. 

Those which he had observed with the greatest attention, says he, 
and where he found the air the coldest, were those of Caprino on the 
edge of the Lake of Lugano, at the foot of a calcareous mountain, the 
very rapid declivity of which terminated close to the foot of the lake. 

In the first visit which Saussure made to these caves, in June 29, 
1775, the external air was at 79° in the shade, and the thermometer 
suspended at the extremity of the caves fell to 374°. 

In the second visit (August 1, 1777), the air without being at 724°, 
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cold which issued from it, and against which it is the more necessary 
to take precautions, that it is almost impossible to reach it without 
being overheated. 

From the entrance the cavity becomes much wider. We descended 
by a gently inclined plane, at the bottom of which is a horizontal plat- 
form of ice, of 60 feet in length, by 30 in width; it is not thick a ward 
it commences, but becomes more so as it advances towards the ex- 
tremity. The ice rises in a slope against the rock, which terminates 
the grotto. On the left side of the ice a stalagmite of the same ma- 
terial rises to about the height of two feet, formed by the water which 
drops from a crevice in the vault, which is not very high. 

If, after arriving at the extremity of this fine cavern, we turn round 
to look at the interior, it will present a coup-d’eil which we recom- 
mend to draughtsmen as extremely picturesque. 

The temperature at a foot above the ice was 54°3. In the open air, 
and beyond the refrigerating influence, it was 58°. The barometer, 
constructed in London, and intended for the English mountains, which 
are not so high as ours, was of no use in determining the height of the 
cavern above the lake; the mercury could not descend lower, the 
reservoir being full. 

Our guide informed us, that when he visited the cavern in Apgil 
last, he found no ice, but a considerable depth of water towards its ex- 
tremity. He praised its beauty at present, which he declared to be 
greater than he had ever witnessed. It may be well to remark, that the 
present year is very extraordinary, from the height of its mean tem- 
perature, which accords with the opinion of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, that the hotter the season is, the greater is the cold, 
and the quantity of ice that is formed. However that may be, we had 
no reason to repent the trouble we had taken in this last expedition, 
as the grotto is In every respect much superior to the other two. We 
remained there till three o’clock in the afternoon, and returned to 
Geneva at eleven o'clock at night. 

After having stated the principal phenomena, and the various cir- 
cumstances which fell under our immediate observation, in three dif- 
ferent ice-caves, we shall now proceed to hazard some conjectures re- 
specting their cause. 

We may remark, in the first place, That in two of the three ice- 
caves we visited (indeed we may say of the four, including that of 
La Baume), we cannot consider the winter’s snow as a possible or 
probable cause, although it might be a concomitant cause in the ice-cave 
of Brezon. Neither can we admit that the natural temperature of the 
earth favours these formations, for in our latitudes, the mean tempera - 
ture is far above the freezing point. Even our deepest springs indi- 
cate that it seldom falls below eight degrees. Besides, if this effect 
was produced by the temperature of the earth, there would be ice 
found wherever there were natural caverns; whereas, on the contrary, 
there exists a vast cavern without any ice very near the last ice-cave 
which we visited. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that we ought to have recourse to 
some particular local cause in order to account for the formation of 
ice in some caverns and not in others. One of the observations made 
at the ice-cave of Brezon, puts us in the way of — able to solve 
this interesting problem: I mean that of the current of cold air, which 
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issued with force from several openings in the rock near the cavern. 
Let us connect this fact with a class of phenomena, which have so 
much resemblance to those which have just occupied us, that the con- 
sideration of them may throw some light upon the causes which form 
and support the natural ice-caves. 1 mean those subterraneous ca- 
vities from whence issue in summer currents of air, not only colder 
than the external air, but than the mean temperature of the soil in the 
regions where they are observed. 

Our celebrated countryman Saussure bestowed a great deal of atten- 
tion on this phenomenon. ‘The observations and reflections which he 
made on the subject, are to be found in the 3d volume of his Travels 
among the Alps, (p. 1404—1415). I shall now proceed to give a short 
account of them. 

There is near Rome a little hill of 200 or 300 feet high, almost en- 
tirely composed of broken pieces of urns, and other vases of earthen 
ware, and for this reason called Monte Testaceo. Several caves have 
been dug round its base, in the back walls of which chimneys have been 
epened, and from whence there blows into the caves a cold wind which 
. cools them. On July 1, 1773, the external air being in the shade at 
78.1° Fah., the thermometer remained at 443° in one of these caves, 
and at 44° in another, according to the observations of Saussure. “It 
is certainly a very singular phenomenon (says he), that in the middle 
of the Campagna of Rome, where the air is always burning hot and suf- 
focating, there should be found a little insulated hill, from the base of 
which should issue, on all sides, currents of air of an extreme coolness.” 

It is not less singular, he adds, that in a climate still farther to the 
south, and in an island such as Ischia, near Naples, which is entirely 
volcanic, and abounds in hot springs, a cold wind, such as we have just 
described, should occur. Saussure found, by the observation he made 
March 9, 1773, that the thermometer was 633° in the open air, and 
454° at the extremity of the grotto. He was told, at the same time, 
that in the great heats of summer he would have found it much lower. 

At the foot of the freestone hill, upon which is situated the town of 
St. Martin, at the height of 325 toises above the sea, there are likewise 
cold caves, where, on the 9th of July, 1773, Saussure found the ther- 
mometer at 454°; when in the open air it was at 614°. 

In a private house, in the little town of Cosi near Terni, in the Papal 
States, there is a cellar, not very deep, in which a cold wind issues 
with considerable impetuosity from the crevices of the rocks, against 
which it is placed. In July 4, 1773, Saussure found that the tempera- 
ture of this currrent was 45°, while the outward air was 54.6°. 

The cold caves called Cantines, at Chiavenna, in Italian Switzer- 
land, rest against a rock from whence issues a cold wind, which Saus- 
sure ascertained, August 5, 1777, at noon, to be at 45° Fahr., while the 
external air was at 70°. 

Those which he had observed with the greatest attention, says he, 
and where he found the air the coldest, were those of Caprino on the 
edge of the Lake of Lugano, at the foot of a calcareous mountain, the 
very rapid declivity of which terminated close to the foot of the lake. 

In the first visit which Saussure made to these caves, in June 29, 
1775, the external air was at 79° in the shade, and the thermometer 
suspended at the extremity of the caves fell to 374°. 

In the second visit (August 1, 1777), the air without being at 724°, 
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the thermometer fell only to 42° in the cave. These caves are not 
deep, their bottom is level with the ground, and the cold air comes out 
from between the pieces of rock against which they are placed, and 
only at certain points opposite to which they have made holes in the 
wall of the inner end. 

The last caves of this sort, which our learned and indefatigable phi- 
losopher has visited, are those of Hergisweil, on the banks of the Lake 
of Lucerne, in the territory of Underwald, and at the foot of the 
mountain called Reny, which forms one of the bases of Mount Pilatus. 
The cold caves are simply like wooden huts, except the black wall, 
which is built of dry stones, against the accumulation of rubbish at the 
foot of the rock. 

On the 3ist July, 1785, the thermometer was at 73°.2 in the shade, 
and at 393° in the interior of the hut. The proprieter affirmed to 
Saussure, that milk could be preserved in it for three weeks, meat for 
a month, and cherries from one season to another. Near this hut, 
there was another similar, where they preserved snow, which was sold 
in summer at Lucerne. This last fact connects very closely the se- 
ries of phenomena, of which I have just given an account, with those 
which the natural ice-caves have presented to us. 

There is another circumstance which must not be omitted, that in 
winter congelation takes place a little later in these huts than in the 
open air, but it afterwards freezes harder in the huts: “ without doubt, 
(says Saussure,) this is produced by the current which enters into 
these subterranean cavities.” 

Further on he adds, “The proprietors of these cold caves unani- 
mously affirmed, that the hotter the summer was, the greater was the 
strength of the current of air which issued from them, and which re- 
enters in winter from the intensity of the cold.” 

We shall also add to this phenomenon another fact equally authen- 
ticated, and which points out the cause of the. first very distinctly. 
We know, that in working mines, situated on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, after having dug a vertical pit, they join it at the bottom toa hori- 
zontal gallery, which opens out to the air. These two cavities, which 
form a right angle, one branch of which is vertical and the other hori- 
zontal, act asa A) ew from which the air issues in summer, from the 
lower orifice, and rushes in from the top to the bottom of the pit; 
whilst in winter, it enters, on the contrary, by the gallery, and forms 
in the pit an ascending current. These two currents, whose direction 
is inverse, are produced by the different relative weight of two cur- 
rents of air, which balance reciprocally the one in the pit, the other in 
the open air, and which have for their base the door of the gallery, and 
for their common height the depth of the pit. 

In summer, the exterior column yields, because being hotter, it is 
higher than the interior one; and the greater the rupture of the equi- 
librium of temperature between the two columns, with so much the 

eater force does the interior column descend and issue from the fl 
on In winter, the rupture takes place in the opposite manner. The 


column in the pit is warmer than the external one, and is pushed up 
to the top, from below, by the latter, which rushes into the gallery. 
And, in the intermediate seasons, when the temperature without and 
within is equal, then there is no movement in the air either way. 
There is little reason to doubt, that the same alterations take place, 
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wherever there exist natural cavities, nearly in a vertical direction, 
terminated below by lateral openings in the hes of grottoes. A cur- 
rent of air must be established, which, in summer, will be from above 
to below. This current brings into the grotto not only the tempera- 
ture of the vertical portion of the cavity through which it has passed, 
but all the refrigerating effect of evaporation, which must be very con- 
siderable, if the space traversed is filled with fragments of stone, con- 
stantly watered by some little stream. 

Such is the most plausible explanation of the cold winds which issue 
from the grottoes at the foot of Monte Testaceo, and of all the cold 
caves we have mentioned, and which (it must be recollected) are al- 
ways placed against some mountain or hill. 

Saussure, who suggested this ingenious explanation, wished to as- 
certain the refrigerating effect which it supposes, by an experiment, 
which, if it did not show the highest possible degree, at least proved 
the reality of it. He filled a glass tube of an inch diameter with frag- 
ments of wet stones, and made the air rush through by means of bel. 
lows; the air, which was at 72° at its entrance, was at 653° when it 
came out of the tube. He afterwards obtained an additional degree 
of cold, by directing the bellows against the ball of a thermometer 
wrapped up in wet linen. 

If we suppose the mean temperature of the cavity in which the air 
thus circulates, to be at 48° or 50°, it will not appear very extraor- 
dinary that the refrigerating process of evaporation, favoured by a 
great multiplication in the surfaces, and by a temperature already 
cooled by the evaporating water, should attain the freezing point, and 
in this case the natural ice-caves are only grottoes, with cold currents 
of air, which are a little colder than others, because the refrigerating 
effect of evaporation is there more favoured by circumstances. “ This 
explanation of cold currents,” says Saussure, “has nothing forced in 
it, at least for countries near our Alps, which are those where the 
coldest caves have been observed.”” Wee saw the thermometer at 374° 
in the caves of Caprino, and at 383° in those of Hergisweil, in the 
middle of summer. There is not a very great difference between this 
and the temperature of 48°, which we observed in the ice-cave of St. 
George’s, or of 33° in that of Mont Vergy. It must be observed, that 
this theory explains very naturally the extraordinary fact, attested by 
all the inhabitants near the ice-caves, that there is more ice formed in 
summer than in winter. The reason is a simple one: it is in summer, 
and in the hottest part of it, that the destruction of equilibrium is the 
greatest, between the interior and exterior column of air, which com- 
municate by their base: it is then, of course that the current of air, de- 
po and evaporating in the interior, is the most rapid and active, 
and produces the most powerful effects. : 

If we admit this explanation as satisfactory, we shall find that Saus- 
sure, in endeavouring only to explain the phenomenon of cold winds, 
has explained likewise, without intending it, that of the natural ice- 
caves, about which he was not particularly occupied. / , 

By whatever other hypothesis we may attempt to explain the ice- 
caves and cold winds, that which attributes them to the mass of snow 
accumulated in the winter, must be excluded. The ice-cave of Bre- 
zon is the only one which could be influenced by this cause, but it 
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» . 
could have no effect whatever in producing that enormous mass of ice 
which is worked in the interior of the cavern of St. George’s, in that 
of La Baume, or in that of Mont Vergy, which might be worked, if it 


were situated lower down, and nearer to some city where it would be 
consumed. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH, A MYSTERY. 
BY LORD BYRON, 
Founded on the following Passage in Genesis, Chap. vi. 


“ And it came to pass . . . . that the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they chose.’ 


“ And woman wailing for her demon lover.” —Coenin6r 
PART I. 
DRAMATIS PERSON &, 
Angels.—Samiasa. Azazter. Rapnacr the Archangel 
Men.—Noau and his Sons. Iran. 
Women.—Anaun. Ano.iBpaman. 


Chorus of Spirits of the Earth.— Chorus of Mertals. 
SCENE I. 


A woody and mountainous district near Mount Ararat.— Time, midnight.—Enter 
Anau and AnoLIBAMAH, 


Anah. Our father sleeps: it is the hour when they 
Who love us are accustomed to descend 
Through the deep clouds o’er rocky Ararat :— 
How my heart beats! 

Aho. Let us proceed upon 
Our invocation. 

Anah. But the stars are hidden. 

I tremble. 

Aho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

Anah, My sister, thoug!: 

1 love Azaziel more than——oh, too much! 
What was I going to say’? my heart grows impious 

Aho. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures? 

Anah. But, Aholibamah, 

1 love our God less since his angel loved me 
This cannot be of good; and though I know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 

Which are not ominous of right. 

Aho. Then wed the« 
Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin! 

There’s Japhet loves thee well, hath loved thee long, 
Marry, and bring forth dust! 

Anah IT should have loved 
Azaziel not less were he mortal; yet 
Iam glad he is not. I can not outlive him. 

And when [ think that his immortal wings 
Will one day hover o’er the sepulchre 

Of the poor child of clay which so adored him, 
As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less terrible ; but yet I pity him; 

His grief will be of ages, or at least 
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Mine would be such for him, were I the Seraph, 
And he the perishable. 
Aho. Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of Earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 
Anah. And if it should be so, and she love’ him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for m« 
Aho. Vf Ithought thus of Samiasa’s love, 
All Seraph as he is, ’'d spurn him from me 
But to our invocation! *Tis the hour. 
nah. Seraph! 
From thy sphere! 
Whatever star contain thy glory ; 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou watchest with “the seven,”’* 
Phough through space infinite and hoary 
Before thy bright wings worlds be driven, 
Yet hear! 
Oh! think of her who holds thee dear! 
And though she nothing is to thee, 
Yet think that thou art all to her. 
Thou canst not tell,—and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me,— 
The bitterness of tears. 
Eternity is in thine years, 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes 
With me thou canst not sympathize, 
Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies. 
Thou walk’st thy many worlds, thou see’st 
The face of him who made thee great, 
As he hath made me of the least 
Of those cast out from Eden’s gate : 
Yet, Seraph dear! 
Oh hear! 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not die 
Until I know what I must die in knowing, 
That thou forget’st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep from o’erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art! 
Great is their love who love in sin and fear ; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy: to an Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph! that such thoughts appear, 
For sorrow is our element ; 
Delight 
An Eden kept afar from sight, 
Though sometimes with our visions blent 
The hour is near 
Which tells me we are not abandoned quite.— 
Appear! Appear! 
Seraph! 
My own Azaziel! be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light 
Aho. Samiasa! 
Wheresoe’er 
Thou rulest in the upper air— 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 





* The Archangels, said to be seven in number 
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Who made all empires, — ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is falling. 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 
Samiasa ! 
I call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that will I not: 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 
Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be formed of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 
Thine immortality can not repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There isa ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God’s and thine. 
It may be hidden long: death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath’d us—but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part! 
Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel— 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—* thou liv’st for ever!” 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and wo. 
But thee and me he never can destroy ; 
Change us he may, but not o’erwhelm; we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us: with thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me, 
And shall J shrink from thine eternity ? 
No! though the serpent’s sting should pierce me thorough; 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still! and I will smile 
And curse thee not; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 
As——but descend; and prove 
A mortal’s love 
For an immortal. If the skies contain 
More joy than thou can’st give and take, remain | 
Anah. Sister! sister! I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 
Aho. The clouds from off their pinions flinging 
As though they bore to-mensee’e hk t. 
Anah, But if our father see the sight ! 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 
Anah. They come! he comes !—Azaziel! 
Aho. Haste 
To meet them! Oh! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 
To Samiasa’s breast ! 
Anah, Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset ;—le! 
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On Ararat’s late secret crest 

A mild and manly coloured bow, 

The remnant of their flashing path, 

Now shines! and now, behold! it hath 

Returned to night, as rippling foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d 

From his unfathomable home, 

When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 

Down, down, to where the ocean’s fountains sleep. 
Aho. They have touch’d earth! Samiasa ! 
Anah. My Azaziel'! 

[ Exeun: 
SCENE If, 
Enter tnav and Japner. 


Trad. Despond not: wherefore wilt thou wander thus 
To add thy silence to the silent night, 
And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars / 
They cannot aid thee. 

Japh. But they soothe me—now 
Perhaps she looks upon them as I look. 
Methinks a being that is beautiful 
Becometh more so as it looks on beauty, 
The eternal beauty of undying things. 
Oh, Anah! 

Trad. But she loves thee not. 

Japh. Alas! 

Trad, And proud Aholibamah spurns me also 

Japh. 1 feel for thee too. 

Trad. Let her keep her pride, 
Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn ; 
it may be, time too will avenge it. 

Japh. Canst thou 
Find joy in such a thought ? 

Trad. Nor joy, nor sorrow 
I loved her well; I would have loved her better, 
Had love been met with love: as ’tis, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. 

Japh. What destinies? 

Trad. I have some cause to think 
She loves another. 

Japh. Anah! 

Trad. No; her sister. 

Japh. What other? 

Trad. That I know not; but her air, 
If not her words, tells me she loves another. 

Japh. Ay, but not Anah: she but loves her God. 

Trad. Whate’er she loveth, so she loves thee not, 
What can it profit thee ? 

Japh. True, nothing; but 
I love. 

Trad. And so did I. 

Japh. And now thou lov’st not, 
Or think’st thou lov’st not, art thou happier? 

Trad Yes, 

Japh. I pity thee. 

Trad. Me! why? 

Japh. For being happy, 
Deprived of that which makes my misery. 

rad, 1 take thy taunt as part of thy distemper, 
And would not feel as thou dost, for more shekels 
Than all our father’s herds would bring if weigh’d 
Against the metal of the sons of Cain— 
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The yellow dust they try to barter with us, 
As if such useless and discolour’d trash, 
The refuse of the earth, could be received 
For milk, and wool, and fiesh, and fruits, and all 
Our flocks and wilderness afford.—Go, Japhet, 
Sigh to the starsas wolves howl to the moon— 
{ must back to my rest. 
Japh. And so would I 
If I could rest. 
Trad. Thou wilt not to our tents then? 
Japh. No, trad; I will to the cavern, whose 
Mouth they say opens from the internal world 
lo let the inner spirits of the earth 
Forth when they walk its surface. 
Trad. Wherefore so ? 
What wouldst thou there? 
Japh. Soothe further my sad spirit 
With gloom as sad: it is a hopeless spot, 
And I am hopeless. 
Trad, But ’tis dangerous; 
Strange sounds and sights have peopled it with terrors 
I must go with thee. 
Japh. Irad, no; believe me 
I feel no evil thought, and fear no evil. 
Irad. But evil things will be thy foe the more 
As not being of them: turn thy steps aside, 
Or let mine be with thine. 
Japh. No; neither, [rad ; 
1 must proceed alone. 
Trad. Then peace be with thee! 
[ Exit nav. 


Japh (solus). Peace! 1 have sought it where it should be found, 
in love—with love too, which perhaps deserved it; 
And, in its stead, a heaviness of heart— 

A weakness of the spirit—listless days, 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep— 
Have come upon me. Peace! what peace? the calm 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
The sweeping tempest through its groaning boughs ; 
Such is the sullen or the fitful state 
Of my mind overworn. The earth’s grown wicked, 
And many signs and portents have proclaim’d 
A change at hand, and an o’erwhelming doom 
To perishable beings. Ob, my Anah! 
When the dread hour denounced shall open wide 
The fountains of the deep, how mightest thou 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements; this bosom, which in vain 
Hath beat for thee, and then will beat more vainly, 
While thine——Oh, God! at least remit to her 
Thy wrath! for she is pure amidst the failing 
As a star in the clouds, which cannot quench, 
Although they obscure it for an hour. My Anah! 
How would I have adored thee, but thou wouldst not ; 
And still would I redeem thee—see thee live 
When Ocean is Earth’s grave, and, unopposed 
By rock or shallow, the leviathan, 
Lord of the shoreless sea and watery world, 
Shal) wonder at his boundlessness of realm. 

[Exit Jarurr. 
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Enter Noau and Surm. 
Noah. Where is thy brother Japhet? 


Shem. He went forth, 


According to his wont, to meet with Trad, 
He said; but, as I fear, to bend his steps 
Towards Anah’s tents, round which he hovers nightly 
Like a dove round and round its pillaged nest; 
Or else he walks the wild up to the cavern 
Which opens to the heart of Ararat. 

Noah. What doth he there? It is an evil spot 
Upon an earth all evil; for things worse 
Than even wicked men resort there: he 
Still loves this daughter of a fated race, 
Although he could not wed her if she loved him, 
And that she doth not. Oh, the unhappy hearts 
Of men! that one of my blood, knowing well 
The destiny and evil of these days, 
And that the hour approacheth, should indulge 
in such forbidden yearnings! Lead the way; 
He must be sought for! 


Shem. Go not forward, father 
I will seek Japhet. 
Noah. Do not fear for me: 


All evil things are powerless on the man 
Selected by Jehovah—let us on, 
Shem. To the tents of the father of the sisters 
Noah. No; to the cavern of the Caucasus. 


| Exeunt Noas and Sar 


SCENE Itt. 


The mountains.—A cavern, and the rocks of Caucasus. 
Japh. (solus). Ye wilds, that look eternal; and thou cav« 


Which seem’st unfathomable; and ye mountains, 
So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 

And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 

Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, hurled 
Before the mass of waters; and yon cave, 

Which seems to lead into a lower world, 

Shall have its depths search’d by the sweeping wave. 
And dolphins gambol in the lion’s den! 

And man Oh, men! my fellow beings! Who 
Shall weep above your universal grave, 

Save I? Who shall be left to weep? My kinsmen, 
Alas! what am I better than ye are, 

That I must live beyond ye? Where shall be 

rhe pleasant places where I thought of Anah 
While I had hope? or the more savage haunts, 
Scarce less beloved, where I despair’d for her ' 
And can it be '—Shall yon exulting peak, 

Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 

Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep? 

No more to have the morning sun break forth, 

And scatter back the mists in floating folds 

From its tremendous brow? no more to have 

Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues? 

No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 

Nearest the stars? And can those words “no more’? 
Be meant for thee, for all things, save for us, 
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And the predestined creeping things reserved 
By my sire to Jehovah's bidding? May 
He preserve them, and J not have the power 
To snatch the loveliest of earth’s daughters from 
A doom which even some serpent, with his mate, 
Shall ’scape to save his kind to be prolong’d, 
lo hiss and sting through some emerging world, 
Reeking and dank froin out the slime, whose ooze 
Shall slumber o’er the wreck of this until 
The salt morass subside into a sphere 
Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 
rhe sole and undistinguish’d sepulchre, 
Of yet quick myriads of all life? How much 
treath will be still’d at once! All beauteous world! 
So young, so mark’d out for destruction, I 
With a cleft heart look on thee day by day, 
And night by night, thy numbered days and nights. 
I cannot save thee, cannot save even her 
Whose love had made me love thee more; but as 
A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 
Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 
Such as—Oh God! and canst thou [He pauses 
1 rushing sound from the cavern is heard and shouts of 
laughter—afterwards a Spirit passes. 
Japh. In the name 
Of the Most High, what art thou? 
Spirit. (laughs.) Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Japh. By all that earth holds holiest, speak ! 
Spirit. (laughs). Ha! Ha! 
Japh. By the approaching deluge! by the earth 
Which will be strangled by the ocean! by 
lhe deep which will lay open all her fountains ! 
Che heaven which will convert her clouds to seas, 
And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes! 
Chou unknown, terrible, and indistinct, 
Vet awful Thing of Shadows, speak to me! 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh ? 
Spirit Why weep’st thou? 
Japh For earth and all her children, 
Spirit. Ha! Ha! Ha! [ Spirit vanishes 
Japh. How the fiend mocks the tortures of a world, 
lhe coming desolation of an orb, 
On which the sun shall rise and warm no life ! 
Hlow the earth sleeps! and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death! 
Why should they wake to meet it? What is here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak like things 
Born ere this dying world? They come like clouds! 
{Various Spirits pass from the cavern 
Spirit. Rejoice ! 
The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high place, 
But listen’d to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death! 
Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor sorrow, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time’s sapping motion, 
Shall they drop off. Behold their last to-morrow ! 
Earth shall be ocean! 
And no breath, 
Save of the winds, be on the unbounded wave! 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no spot : 
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Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shall lift its peint to save, 
‘r show the place where strong Despair hath died 
After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb which cometh not 
All shall be void, 
Destroyed! 
Another element shall be the lord 
Of life, and the abhorr’d 
Children of dust be quench’d; and of each hue 
Of earth nought left but the unbroken blue ; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain 
All merged within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and fire, shall die, 
And sea and sky 
.ook vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 
Upon the foam 
Who shall erect a home ? 
laph. (coming forward.) My sire! 
Earth’s seed shall not expire ; 
Only the evil shall be put away 
From day. 
Avaunt! ye exulting demons of the waste 
Who howl your hideous joy 
When God destroys whom you dare not destroy ; 
Hence! haste! 
Back to your inner caves! 
Until the waves 
Shall search you in your secret place, 
And drive your sullen race 
Forth, to be roll’d upon the tossing winds 
In restless wretchedness along all space! 
Spirit. Son of the saved! 
When thou and thine have braved 
The wide and warring element ; 
When the great barrier of the deep is rent, 
Shall thou and thine be good or happy ?—No! 
Thy new world and new race shall be of wo— 
Less goodly in their aspect, in their years 
Less than the glorious giants, who 
Yet walk the world in pride, 
Che Sons of Heaven by many a mortal bride. 
rhine shall be nothing of the past, save tears. 
And art thou not ashamed 
Thus to survive, 
And eat, and drink, and wive ? 
With a base heart so far subdued and tame, 
As even to hear this wide destruction named, 
Without such grief and courage, as should rather 
Bid thee await the world-dissolving wave, 
Than seek a shelter with thy favour’d father, 
And build thy city o’er the drown’d Earth’s grave ’ 
Who would outlive their kind, 
Except the base and blind ? 
Mine 
Hateth thine 
As of a different order in the sphere, 
But not our own. 
There is not one who hath not left a throne 
Vacant in heaven to dwell in darkness here, 
Rather than see his mates endure alone. 
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Go, wretch! and give 
A life like thine to other wretches—live ! 
And when the annihilating waters roar 
Above what they have done, 
Envy the Giant Patriarchs then no more, 
And scorn thy sire as the surviving one! 
Thyself for being his son! 
Chorus of Spirits issuing from the cavern 
Rejoice ! 
No more the human voice 
Shall vex our joys in middle air 
With prayer; 
No more 
Shall they adore ; 
And we, who ne’er for ages have adored 
The prayer-exacting Lord, 
To whom the omission of a sacrifice 
Is vice; 
We, we shall view the deep’s salt sources pour’ 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos; until they, 

The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, where 
The Deep shall follow to their latest lair ; 

Where even the brutes, in their despair, 
Shall cease to prey on man and on each other, 

And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though he were his brother ; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky : 
While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use ; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 

Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings—years—<liseases—sorrow —crime— 
With all companionship of hate and toil, 

Until 
Japh. (interrupting them.) The eternal will 
Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil; and redeem 
Unto himself all times, all things ; 
And, gather’d under his almighty wings, 
Abolish hell! 
And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth, 
Her Eden in an endless paradise, 

Where man no more can fall as once he fell, 

And even the very demons shall do well! 
Spirits. Aud when shall take effect this wondrous spell 
Japh. When the Redeemer cometh ; first in pain, 

And then in glory. 
Spirit. Meantime still struggle in the mortal chain, 
Till earth wax hoary ; 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, in vain, 
Until the clouds look gory 
With the blood reeking from each battle plain ; 
New times, new climes, new arts, new men; but still 
The same old tears, old crimes, and oldest ill, 
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shall be amongst your race in different forms ; 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
In a few hours the glorious Giant’s graves.* 
Chorus of Spirits. 
Brethren, rejoice ! 
Mortal, farewell! 
Hark! hark! already we can hear the voice 
Of growing ocean’s gloomy swell ; 
The winds, too, plume their piercing wings ! 
The clouds have nearly filled their springs; 
rhe fountains of the great deep shall be broken, 
And heaven set wide her windows; while mankind 
View, unacknowledged, each tremendous token— 
Sull, as they were from the beginning, blind. 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, 
The mustering thunders of the threatening sphere; 
Yet a few hours their coming is delay’d ; 
Their flashing banners, folded stiJl on high, 
Yet undisplay’d, 
Save to the Spirits’ all-pervading eye. 
Howl! howl! oh Earth! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth: 
‘Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean’s overflow ! 
The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and shells, 
The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring dwells— 
ifow shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching swell; — 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 
The wings which could not save :— 
Where could he rest them, while the whole space brings 
Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his grave ? 
~ Brethren, rejoice ! 
And loudly lift each superhuman voice— 
All die, 
Save the slight remnant of Seth’s seed— 
The seed of Seth, 
Exempt for future Sorrow’s sake from death. 
But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 
And all his goodly daughters 
Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 
Or, floating upward, with their long hair laid 
Along the wave, the cruel heaven upbraid, 
Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 
It is decreed, 
All die! 
And to the universal human cry 
rhe universal silence shall succeed ! 
Fly, brethren, fly! 
But still rejoice ! 
We fell ! 
They fall! 
So perish all 
Vhese petty foes of Heaven who shrink from Hell ! 
[The Spirits disappear, soaring upwards. 





* “ And there were Giants in those days, and. after; mighty men, which were of 
old men of renown,”—Genesis. 
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Japh. (solus.) God hath proclaimed the destiny of Eart!: 
My father’s ark of safety hath announced it ; 
The very demons shriek it from their caves ; 
The scroll* of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear : 
And yet men listen’d not, nor listen; but 
Walk darkling to their doom; which, though so nigh, 
Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 
Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty purpose, 
Or deaf obedient Ocean, which fulfils it. 
No sign yet hangs its banner in the air ; 
The clouds are few, and of their wonted texture ; 
The sun will rise upon the earth’s last day 
As on the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him, “ Shine !”’ and he broke fort! 
Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 
Unform’d forefather of mankind—but roused 
Before the human orison the earlier 
Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 
Which in the open firmament of heaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them salute 
Heaven first each day before the Adamites : 
Their matins now draw nigh—the East is kindling— 
And they will sing! and day will break ! Both near, 
So near the awful close! For these must drop 
Their outworn pinions on the deep ; and Day, 
After the bright course of a few brief morrows,— 
Ay, day will rise ; but upon what? A chaos, 
Which was ere day ; and which, renew’d, makes time 
Nothing! for, without life, what are the hours ? 
No more to dust than is eternity 
Unto Jehovah, who created both. 
Without him, even Eternity would be 
A void: without man, Time, as made for man, 
Dies with man, and is swallow’d in that Deep 
Which has no fountain ; as his race will be 
Devour’d by that which drowns his infant world.— 
What have we here? Shapes of both earth and air 
No—aill of heaven, they are so beautiful. 
I cannot trace their features ; but their forms, 
How lovely they move along the side 
Of the gray mountain, scattering its mist ! 
And after the swart savage spirits, whose 
Infernal Immortality pour’d forth 
Their impious hymn of triumph, they shall b« 
Welcome as Eden, It may be they come 
To tell me the reprieve of our young world, 
For which I have so often pray’d—They come ! 
Anah! oh, God! and with her 


Enter Samtasa, Azaziet, Anan, and AnOLIBAMAU 
Anah. Japhet! 
Sam. Lo! 
A son of Adam! 
Aza. What doth the earth-born here, 
While all his race are slumbering ? 
Japh. Angel! what 
Dost thou on earth when thou should’st be on higi: ’ 
Aza. Know’st thou not, or forget’st thou, that a part 
Of our great function is to guard thine earth ? 











* The Book of Enoch, preserved by the Ethiopians, is said by them to be 
terier to the Flood. 
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Juph, But all good angels have forsaken earth, 
Which is condemn’d; nay, even the evil fly 
The approaching Chaos, Anah! Anah! my 
In vain, and long, and still to be beloved ! 

Why walk’st thou with this Spirit, in those hours 
When no good spirit longer lights below ? 

“nah, Japhet, I cannot answer thee ; yet, yet 
Forgive me 

Japh. May the Heaven, which soon no more 
Will pardon, do so! for thou art greatly tempted. 

Aho. Back to thy tents, insulting son of Noah! 
We know thee not. 

Japh. The hour may come when thou 
May’st know me better ; and thy sister know 
Me still the same which I have ever been. 

Sam. Son of the Patriarch, who hath ever been 
Upright before his God, whate’er thy griefs, 

And thy words seem of sorrow, mix’d with wrath, 
Jlow have Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
Wrong? 

Japh. Wrong! the greatest of all wrongs; but thou 
Say’st well, though she be dust, I did not, could not, 
Deserve her. Farewell, Anah! I have said 
That word so often! but now say it, ne’er 
To be repeated. Angel! or whate’er 
Thou art, or must be soon, hast thou the power 
To save this beautiful—these beautiful 
Children of Cain? 

Aza. From what? 

Japh. And is it so, 
That ye too know not? Angels! angels! ye 
Have shared man’s sin, and, it may be, now must 
Partake his punishment; or at the least 
My sorrow. 

Sam. Sorrow! I ne’er thought till now 
To hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 

Japh. And hath not the Most High expounded them: 
Then ye are lost, as they are lost. 

Aho. So be it! 

If they love as they are loved, they will not shrink 
More to be mortal, than I would to dare 

An immortality of agonies 

With Samiasa! 

Anah, Sister! sister! speak not 
rhus. 

Aza. Fearest thou, my Anah? 

Anah. Yes, for thee; 

t would resign the greater remnant of 
This little life of mine, before one hour 
Of thine eternity should know a pang. 

Japh. \t is tor him, then! for the Seraph thou 
Has left me! That is nothing, if thou hast not 
Left thy God too! for unions like to these, 
Between a mortal and immortal, cannot 
Be happy or be hallow’d. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 
The Highest; but if he can save thee, soon 
The hour will come in which celestial aid 
Alone can do so, 

nah. Ah! he speaks of death. 

Sam. Of death to us / and those who are with us ' 
But that the man seems full of sorrow, I 
Could smile. 


bathe 
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Japh. I grieve not for myself, nor fear 
lam safe, not for my own deserts, but those 
Of a well-doing sire, who hath been found 
Righteous enough to save his children, Would 
His power was greater of redemption! or 
That by exchanging my own life for hers, 

Who could alone have made mine happy, she, 
The last and loveliest of Cain’s race, could share 
The Ark which shall receive a remnant of 

The seed of Seth! 

Aho. And dost thou think that we, 
With Cain’s, the eldest born of Adam’s, blood 
Warm in our veins,—strong Cain! who was begotten 
In Paradise,—would mingle with Seth’s children ? 
Seth, the last offspring of old Adam’s dotage ? 

No, not to save all earth, were earth in peril! 
Our race hath always dwelt apart from thine 
From the beginning, and shall do so ever. 

Japh. 1 did not speak to thee, Aholibamah ! 
Too much of the forefather, whom thou vauntest, 
Has come down in that haughty blood which springs 
From him who shed the first, and that a brother’s! 
But thou, my Anah! let me call thee mine, 

Albeit thou art not; ’tis a word, I cannot 

Part with, although I must from thee. My Anah! 

Thou who dost rather make me dream that Abel 

Had left a daughter, whose pure pious race 

Survived in thee, so much unlike thou art 

The rest of the stern Cainites, save in beauty, 

For all of them are fairest in their favour—— 
Aho. (interrupting him.) And would’st thou have 

her like our father’s foe 

In mind, in soul? If J partook thy thought, 

And dream’d that aught of déel was in her /— 

Get thee hence, son of Noah; thou mak’st strift 

Japh. Offspring of Cain, thy father did so! 

Aho. But 
He slew not Seth; and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him ? 

Japh. Thou speakest well: his God hath judged him, and 
1 had not named his deed, but that thyself 
Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From what he had done. 

Aho. He was our fathers’ father; 
Che eldest born of man, the strongest, bravest, 
And most enduring :—Shall I blush for him, 

From whom we had our being’? Look upon 
Our race; behold their stature and their beauty, 
rheir courage, strength, and length of days 

Japh. They are number’d. 

-tho. Be it so! but while yet their hours endure, 
I glory in my brethren and our fathers! 

Japh. My sire and race but glory in their God, 
Anah! and thou? 

Anah. Whate’er our God decrees, 
The God of Seth as Cain, I must obey, 

And will endeavour patiently to obey: 

But could I dare to pray in this dread hour 

Of universal vengeance (if such should be), 

It would not be to live, alone exempt 

Of all my house. My sister! Oh, my sister! 

What were the world, or other worlds, or all 

The brightest future without the sweet past— 

Thy love—my father’s—all the life, and all 

The things which sprung up with me, like the stays, 
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Making my dim existence radiant with 

Soft lights which were not mine? Aholibamah! 
Oh! it there should be mercy--seek it, find it : 
| abhor death, because that thou must die. 

Aho. What! hath this dreamer, with his father’s ark, 
The bugbear he hath built to scare the world, 
Shaken my sister? Are we not the loved 
Of seraphs? and if we were not, must we 
Cling to a son of Noah for our lives? 

Rather than thus But the enthusiast dreams 
The worst of dreams, the phantasies engender’d 
By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 

Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm earth, 
And bid those clouds and waters take a shape 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires 
Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 

Who shall do this? 





Japh. He, whose one word produced them. 
Aho. Who heard that word ? 
Japh. The Universe, which leap’d 


To life before it. Ah! smil’st thou still in scorn ? 
‘Turn to thy seraphs; if they attest it not, 
They are none, 

Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God! 

tho. thave ever hailed Our Maker, Samiasa, 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not sorrow. 

Japh. Alas! what else is Love but Sorrow? Even 
He who made earth in love, had soon to grieve 
Above its first and best inhabitants. 

tho. ’Tis said so. 

Japh. It is even so. 


Enter Noan and Suen. 

Noah. Japhet! What 
Dost thou here with these children of the wicked ? 
Dread’st thou not to partake their coming doom ? 

Japh, Father, it cannot be a sin to seek 
To save an earth-born being; and behold, 

These are not of the sinful, since they have 
The fellowship of angels. 

Noah. These are they then, 
Who leave the throne of God, to take them wives 
From out the race of Cain; the sons of Heaven, 
Who seek Earth’s daughters for their beauty ? 


Aza. Patriarch ' 
Thou hast said it. 
Noah. Woe, woe, woe to such communion ' 


Has not God made a barrier between earth 
And heaven, and limited each, kind to kind ? 
Sam. Was not man made in high Jehovah’s image ? 
Did God not love what he had made? And what 
Do we but imitate and emulate 
His love unto created love ? 
Noah. Tam 
But man, and was not made to judge mankind, 
Far less the sons of God; but as our God 
Has deign’d to commune with me, and reveal 
His judgments, I reply, that the descent 
Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
Unto a perishable and perishing, 
Even on the very eve of perishing, world, 
Cannot be good 
Aza. What! though it were to save? 
Noah, Not ye in all your glory can redeem 
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What he who made you glorious hath condemn’ 
Were your immortal mission safety, ’t would 

Be general, not for two, though beautiful, 

And beautiful they are, but not the less 
Condemn’d. 

Japh. Oh father! say it not. 

Noah. Son! son! 
if that thou would’st avoid their doom, forget 
That they exist; they soon shall cease to be, 

While thou shalt be the sire of a new world, 
And better. 

Japh Let me die with this, and them ; 

Voah, Thou should’ st for such a thought, but shalt oot 
He who can, redeems thee. 

Sum. And why him and thee, 
More than what he, thy son, prefers to both ? 

Noah. Ask him who made thee greater than myself 
And mine, but not less subject to his own 
Almightiness. And lo! his mildest and 
Least to be tempted Messenger appears! 





Enter Raruagu the .Irchangel. 
Raph. Spirits! 
Whose seat is near the throne, 
What do you here ? 
Is thus a seraph’s duty to be shown 
Now that the hour is near 
When earth must be alone ? 
Return ! 
Adore and burn 
In glorious homage with the elected “ seven.’ 
Your place is heaven, 
Sam. Raphael! 
The first and fairest of the sons of God, 
How long hath this been law, 
That earth by angels must be left untrod 
Earth: which oft saw 
Ichovah’s footsteps not disdain her sod! 
The world he loved, and made 
For love ; and oft have we obey’d 
His frequent mission with delighted pinions. 
Adoring him in his least works display’d , 
Watching this youngest star of his dominions 
And as the latest birth of his great word, 
Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 
Why is thy brow severe ? 
And wherefore speak’st thou of destruction near 
Raph. Had Samiasa and Azaziel been 
In their true place, with the angelic choir, 
Written in fire 
They would have seen 
Jehovah’s late decree, 
And not enquired their Maker’s breath of me : 
But ignorance must ever be 
A part of sin; 
And even the spirits’ knowledge shall grow less 
As they wax proud within ; 
For Blindness is the first born of Excess. 
When all good angels left the world, ye staid, 
Stung with strange passions, and debased 
By mortal feelings for a mortal maid; 
But ye are pardon’d thus far, and replaced 
With your pure equals: Hence! away! away ' 








Or stay, 
And lose eternity by that delay ! 
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4za, And Thou! if earth be thus forbidden 
In the decree 
To us until this moment hidden, 
Dost thou not err as we 
In being here ? 

Raph. 1 came to call you back to your fit sphere, 
In the great name and at the word of God! 
Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less dear 
That which I came to do: till now we trod 

Together the eternal space, together 
Let us still walk the stars. True, earth must dic 
Her race, return’d into her womb, must wither, 
And much which she inherits; but oh! why 
Cannot this earth be made, or be destroy’d, 
Without involving ever some vast void 
In the immortal ranks? immortal still 
In their immeasurable forfeiture. 
Our brother Satan fell, his burning will 
Rather than longer worship dared endure ! 
But ve who still are pure ! 
Seraphs! less mighty than that mightiest one, 
Think how he was undone! 
\nd think if tempting man can compensate 
For heaven desired too late ? 
Long have | warred, 
Long must I war 

With him who deem’d it hard 

‘Yo be created, and to acknowledge him 

Who midst the cherubim 
Made him as suns to a dependent star, 

Leaving the archangels at his right hand dim. 

I loved him—beautiful he was: oh heaven 
Save his who made, what beauty and what pow¢ 
Was ever like to Satan’s! Would the hour 

In which he fell could ever be forgiven ! 
The wish is impious! but oh ye ! 

Yet undestroyed, be warned! Eternity 
With him, or with his God, is in your choic: 
He hath not tempted you, he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his further snares exempt ; 
But man hath listen’d to his voice, 
And ye to woman’s—beautiful she is, 
Che serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss, 
Nhe snake but vanquish’d dust; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s law 
Yet, yet, oh fly! 
Ye cannot die ’ 
But they 
Shall pass away, 
While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 
For perishable clay, 
Whose memory in your immortality 

Shall long outlast the sun which gave them day 
rhink how your essence differeth from theirs 
In all but suffering! Why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs—~ 
Born to be plough’d with years, and sown with cares, 
And reap’d by Death, lord of the human soil ! 
Even had their days been left to toil their path 
Through time to dust, unshorten’d by God’s wrath, 
Still they are Evil’s prey and Sorrow’s spoil. 

Aho. Let them fly! 
I hear the voice which says that all must die, 
Sooner than our white-bearded Patriarchs died ; 
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And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 
While from below 
The deep shall rise to meet heaven’s overflow 
Few shall be spared, 
It seems; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in yain. 
Sister! since it is so, 
And the eternal Lord 
In vain would be implored 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 

Let us resign even what we have adored, 

And meet the wave, as we would meet the sword, 
If not unmoved, yet undismay’d, 

And wailing less for us than those who shall 

Survive in mortal or immortal thrall, 

And, when the fatal waters are allay’d, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no mor« 
Fly, Seraphs! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor how! nor waters roar. 

Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live forever : 
But which is best, a dead eternity, 
Or living, is but known to the great Giver 
Obey him, as we shall obey ; 
I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will ; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For all the mercy which Seth’s race 
Find still. 
Fly! 

And as your pinions bear ye back to heaven, 

Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 
Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 

’Tis that an angel’s bride disdains to weep— 

Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep ! 
nah. And must we die? 

And must I lose thee too, 
Azaziel! 

Oh, my heart! my heart! 

Thy prophecies were true, 
And yet thou wert so happy too! 

The blow, though not unlook’d for, falls as new 

But yet depart! 

Ah, why? 

Yet let me not retain thee—fly ! 

My pangs can be but brief; but thine would be 
Eternal, if —— from heaven for me. 

Too much already hast thou deign’d 

To one of Adam’s race! 

Our doom is sorrow: not to us alone, 
But to the spirits who have not disdained 
To love us, cometh anguish with disgrace. 
The first who taught us knowledge hath been hurléd 

From his once archangelic throne 

Into some unknown world : 

And thou, Azaziel' No— 
Thou shalt not suffer woe 
Forme. Away! nor weep! 

Thou canst not weep; but yet 

Mayst suffer more, not weeping: then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling Deep 
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Can bring no pang like this. Fly! Fly! 

Being gone, ’twill be less difficult to die. 

Japh. Oh say not so! 
Father! and thou, archangel, thou! 
Surely celestial Mercy lurks below 

that pure severe serenity of brow : 

Let them not meet this sea without a shore, 

Save in our ark, or let me be no more! 

Noah. Peace, child of passion, peace ! 

if not within thy heart, yet with thy tongue 
Do God no wrong! 

Live as he wills it—die, when he ordains, 

A righteous death, unlike the seed of Cain’s. 
Cease, or be sorrowful in silence ; cease 

‘To weary Heaven’s ear with thy selfish plaint. 
Would’st thou have God commit a sin for thee 

Such would it be 
To alter his intent 

For a mere mortal sorrow. Be a man! 

And bear what Adam’s race must bear, and ¢an 
Japh. Ay, father! but when they are gone, 
And we are all alone, 

Floating upon the azure desart, and 

The depth beneath us hides our own dear land, 
And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 
Buried in its immeasurable breast, 

Who, who, our tears, our shrieks, shall then command / 
Can we in desolation’s peace have rest? 

Oh God! be thou a God, and spare 
Yet while ’tis time! 
Renew not Adam’s fall : 
Mankind were then but twain, 
But they are numerous now as are the waves 
And the tremendous rain, 

Whose drops shall be less thick than would their graves, 
Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain. 
Noah, Silence, vain boy! each word of thine’s a crime! 

Angel! forgive this stripling’s fond despair. 
Raph, Seraphs! these mortals speak in passion: Ye! 

Who are, or should be, passionless and pure, 

May now return with me. 

Sam. It may not be: 
We have chosen, and will endure. 
Raph, Say’st thou? 
Aza. He hath said it, and I say, Amen' 
Raph. Again! 

Then from this hour, 

Shorn as ye are of all celestial power, 

And aliens from your God, 

Farewell! 
Japh. Alas! where shall they dwell ? 

Hark, hark! Deep sounds, and deeper still, 

Are howling from the mountain’s bosom : 

There’s not a breath of wind upon the hill, 

Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each blossom 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 

Noah. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry! 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky 

And hover round the mountain, where before 

Never a white wing, wetted by the wave, 
Yet dared to soar, 
Even when the waters waxed too fierce to brave 

Soon it shall be their only shore, 

And then, no more! 
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Japh. The sun! the sun! 
He riseth, but his better light is gone ; 
And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around, 
Proclaims earth’s last of summer days hath shone ' 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 
Save where their brazen-coloured edges streak 
The verge where brighter morns were wont to break 
Noah. And lo! yon flash of light, 
rhe distant thunder’s harbinger, appears! 
It cometh! hence, away, 
Leave to the elements their evil prey ! 
Hence to where our all-hallowed ark uprears 
Its safe and wreckless sides. 

Japh. Oh, father, stay! 

Leave not my Anah to the swallowing tides! 

Noah, Must we not leave all life to such? Begone 

Japh. Not I. 

Noah. Then die 

With them! 
How dar’st thou look on that prophetic sky, 
And seek to save what all things now condemn, 
In overwhelming unison 
With just Jehovah’s wrath ? 

Japh. Can rage and justice join in the same path ¢ 

Noah. Blasphemer! dar’st thou murmur even now * 

Raph. Patriarch, be still a father! smoothe thy brow 

Thy son, despite his folly, shall not sink; 

He knows not what he says, yet shall not drink 
With sobs the salt foam of the swelling waters; 
But be, when Passion passeth, good as thou, 
Nor perish like Heaven’s children with Man’s daughters 
Aho. The Tempest cometh; Heaven and Earth unite 
For the annihilation of all life. 
Unequal is the strife 
Between our strength and the Eternal Might! 
Sam. But ours is with thee: we will bear ye far 
To some untroubled star, 
Where thou and Anah shalt partake our lot: 
And if thou dost not weep for thy lost earth, 
Our forfeit heaven shall also be forgot. 

Anah, Oh! my dear father’s tents, my place of birth 
And mountains, land, and woods, when ye are not, 
Who shall dry up my tears? 

Aza. Thy Spirit-lord. 

Fear not, though we are shut from heaven, 
Yet much is ours, whence we can not be driven, 

Raph, Rebel! thy words are wicked, as thy deeds 
Shall henceforth be but weak : the flaming sword, 
Which chased the first-born out of Paradise, 

Still flashes in the angelic hands. 

-4za. It cannot slay us: threaten dust with death, 
And talk of weapons unto that which bleeds! 

What are thy swords in our immortal eyes ? 

Raph. The moment cometh to approve thy strength ; 
And learn at length 
How vain to war with what thy God commands : 

Thy former force was in thy faith. 
Enter Mortals, fiving for refuge. 
Chorus of Mortals. 


The heavens and earth are mingling—God ! oh God!" 
What have we done? Yet spare! 
Hark! even the forest beasts howl forth their pray’r! 


' 
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the dragon crawls from out his den, 
‘To herd in terror innocent with men ; 
And the birds scream their agony through air. 
Yet, yet, Jehovah! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world’s despair ! 
Hear not man only but all Nature plead ! 
Raph. Farewell, thou earth! ye wretched sons of clay, 
i cannot, must not aid you. *Tis decreed ! 
| Eait Rapwaer, 
Jauph, Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their prey, 
While others, fix’d as rocks, await the word 
At which their wrathful vials shall be pour’d. 
No azure more shall robe the firmament, 
Nor spangled stars be glorious : Death hath risen : 
In the Sun’s place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air. 
Aza. Come, Anah! quit this chaos-founded prison, 
To which the elements again repair, 
To turn it into what it was: beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 
As was the eagle’s nestling once within 
its mother’s,—Let the coming chaos chafe, 
Witb all its elements! Heed not their din! 
A brighter world than this, where thou shalt breathe 
Ethereal life, will we explore: 
Uhese darken’d clouds are not the only skies. 
[Azazrer and Samiasa fy off, and disappea 
with ANAK and AHOLIBAMAKH, 
Japh. They are gone! They have disappear’d amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world ; and never more, 
Whether they live, or die with all earth’s life, 
Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. 


Chorus of Mortais. 
Oh son of Noah! mercy on thy kind ! 
What, wilt thou leave us all—all—ai/ behind? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sitt’st within thy guarded ark ? 
A Mother (offering her infant to Jarurt). Oh let this child embark ' 
I brought him forth in wo, 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom clinging so. 
Why was he born? 
What hath he done— 
My unwean’d son— 
To move Jehovah’s wrath or scorn ? 
What is there in this milk of mine, that Death 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to destroy 
My boy, 
And roll the waters o’er his placid breath / 
Save him, thou seed of Seth! 
Or cursed be—with him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which we are betray’d ! 
Japh. Peace! tis no hour for curses, but for pray’: 
Chorus of Mortals. 
For prayer!!! 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend, 
When the swoln clouds unto the mountains bend 
And burst, 
And gushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Until the very desarts know no thirst 
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Accurst 

Be he, who made thee and thy sire ! 

We deem our curses vain; we must expire ; 
But as we know the worst, 

Why should our hymn be raised, our knees be bent 

Before the implacable Omnipotent, 

Since we must fall the same ? 

If he hath made earth, let it be his shame, 

To make a world for torture :—Lo! they come 
The loathsome waters in their rage ! 

And with their roar make wholesome Nature dumb ! 
The forest’s trees (coeval with the hour 

When Paradise upsprung, 

Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 

Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung,) 

So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 

Are overtopt, 

Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 

Which rise, and rise, and rise. 

Vainly we look up to the lowering skies— 
They meet the seas, 

And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 
Fly, son of Noah, fly, and take thine ease 

In thine allotted Ocean-tent ; 

And view, all floating o’er the Element, 

The corpses of the world of thy young days 

Then to Jehovah raise 

Thy song of praise ! 

A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord! 

And though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 
Yet, as Ais word, 

Be the decree adored! 

He gave me life—he taketh but 
The breath which is his own: 

And though these eyes should be for ever shut, 
Nor longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past, 
For that which is : 
For all are his, 
From first to last— 

Time—space—eternity—life—death— 

The vast known and immeasurable unknown 

He made, and can unmake ; 

And shall /, for a little gasp of breath, 

Blaspheme and groan? 

No; let me die, as I have lived, in faith, 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ' 

Chorus of Mortals. 
Where shall we fly ? 
Not to the mountains high ; 

For now their torreats rush with double roar, 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing stil 

Already grasps each drowning hill, 

Nor leaves an unsearch’d cave. 


Enter a Woman 
Woman, Oh, save me, save ' 
Our valley is no more: 
My father and my father’s tent, 
My brethren and my brethren’s herds 
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ihe pleasant trees that o’er our noonday bent 
And sent forth evening songs from sweetest birds, 
The little rivulet which freshen’d all 
Our pastures green, 
No more are to be seen. 
When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this morn, 
I turn’d to bless the spot, 
And not a leaf appeared about to fall ;— 
And now they are not!— 
Why was I born? 
Japh. To die! in youth to die ; 
And happier in that doom, 
Than to behold the universal tomb 
Which I 
Am thus condemn’d to weep above in vain, 
Why, when all perish, why must I remain ? 


{The Waters rise : Men fly in every direction ; many 
are overtaken by the waves ; the Chorus of Mortals 
disperses in search of safety up the Mountains ; Ja- 
phet remains upon a rock, while the Ark floats to- 
wards him in the distance. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ON VAMPYRISM. 


“ Carpere dicuntur lactentia viscera rostris, 
Et plenum poto sanguine guttur habent.”’ Ovytp. 


‘Te belief in the existence of vampyres is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and most revolting superstitions which ever disturbed the 
brains of any semi-barbarous people. It is the most frightful embody- 
ing of the principle of evil, the most terrific incarnation of the bad 
demon, which ignorance and fanaticism ever suggested to the weak 
and the deluded. It displays superstition in its grossest and most 
unrelieved horrors.—Other creatures of fanatical creation have a mix- 
ture of good and bad in their composition—their mischief is sometimes 
distinguished by sportiveness and mingled with good humour—they 


are malicious, but not malignant—and the lightness and triviality of 
their spite against human nature is often united with an airiness of 


movement and a spirituality of character which render them amusing, 
and often highly poetical—Puck, W ill-o?-th?-wisp, the Bogles, the 
Ogres, the Nixies, and id genus omne, if they are to be considered as 


emanations of the Evil principle, are at least inspired with much of 


his drollery, and only a small portion of his gall and malignity ;—the 
Gnomes are sulky and splenetic persons, but there is a certain impo- 
tence about them which prevents their becoming very terrific ;—the 
Lamie and the Larve of the ancients were, indeed, horrid creations— 
but the latter were mere shadows, which takes off much of their mon- 
strosity—but the Vampyre is a corporeal creature of blood and un- 
uenchable blood-thirst—a ravenous corpse, who rises in body and soul 
rom his grave for the sole purpose of glutting his sanguinary appetite 
with the life blood of those whose blood stagnates in his own veins. 
He is endowed with an incorruptible frame, to prey on the lives of his 
kindred and his friends—he reappears among them from the world of 
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the tomb, not to tell its secrets of joy or of woe, not to invite or to wart 
by the testimony of his experience, but to appal and assassinate those 
who were dearest to him on earth—and this, not for the gratification 
of revenge or any human feeling, which, however depraved, might find 
something common with it in human nature, but to banquet a mon- 
strous thirst acquired in the tomb, and which, though he walks in hu- 
man form and human lineaments, has swallowed up every human mo- 
tive in its brutal ferocity. ‘The corporeal grossness, the substantiality 
“palpable to feeling as to sight,” of this monster of superstition, ren- 
ders it singularly terrific, and lays hold on the mind with a sense of 
shuddering and sanguinary horror which belongs to few of the aérial 
demons of imagination, however ghastly or malignant. 

Next to the famous Mississippi scheme of Law, Vampyrism appears to 
have become the ruling mania in France and in Europe. From the year 
1730 to 1735 vampyres formed the general topic of argument and specu - 
lation. Pamphlets were published on them—the journals continually 
detailed fresh prodigies achieved by them—the philosophers scoffed at 
them—sovereigns sent officers and commissioners to inquire into their 
terrific proceedings. Hungary, Poland, Silesia, Bohemia, and Mora- 
via, were the favourite scenes of their appearance and exploits. The 
people of these countries, sunk in the most abject ignorance, and liv- 
ing in a condition and on a coarse food little above the brutes, placed 
implicit faith in these wonders. A vampyre haunted and tormented 
almost every village. Deceased fathers and mothers, who had reposed 
for years in their graves, appeared again at their dwellings—knocked 
at the doors, sat down to table in silence, ate little or nothing, some- 
times nodded significantly at some unfortunate relation in token of 
their approaching death, struck them on the back, or sprang on their 
bellies or throats, and sucked draughts of blood from their veins. In 
general, however, this last consummation of vampyrism was left as an 
inference from the other facts—and the statement was, that certain 
men or women of the village grew pale, and gradually wasted away— 
young girls in the flower of health lost the roses of their cheeks, and 
sank into rapid and premature decay—then an apparition of some de- 
ceased individual was seen, and suspicion instantly fixed on him or 
her as the cause. The grave of the apparition was resorted to—where 
the corpse was invariably found fresh and well-preserved—the eyes 
open, or only half-clesed—the face vermilion-coloured—the hair and 
nails long—the limbs supple and unstiffened—and the heart beating. 
Nothing more was necessary to fix on the body the crime of vampy- 
rism, and to attach to it the guilt of having drained the streams of 
life from all the pale youths and hectic maidens in the vicinity. Some 
judicial forms of proceeding were, however, often observed before pro- 
ceeding to inflict the last penalty of justice on the offender. Witness- 
es were examined as to the facts alleged—the corpse was drawn from 
its grave, and handled and inspected ; and if the blood was found fluid 
in the veins, the members supple, and the flesh free from putrescence, 
a conviction of vampyrism passed—the executioner proceeded to am- 
putate the head, extract the heart, or sometimes to drive a stake through 
it, or a nail through the temples, and then the body was burnt and its 
ashes dispersed to the winds. Burning was found the only infallible 
mode of divorcing the spirit from the frame of these pertinacious 
corpses. Impalement of the heart, which had been long considered to 
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be the means of fixing evil and vagrant spirits to the tomb, and which, 
in the case of suicides, our own law has somewhat barbarously re- 
tained from the days of superstition, was often ineffectual. A herds- 
man of Blow, near Kadam,-in Bohemia, on undergoing this ceremony, 
laughed at the executioners, and returned them many thanks for giving 
him a stake to defend himself against the dogs. The same nig t he 
arose to his nocturnal meal, and suffocated more persons than he had 
ever attacked before his impalement. He was at last exhumed and 
carried out of the village. On being again pierced with stakes he cried 
out most lustily—sent forth blood of a brilliant erubescence—and was 
at last finally quelled by being burnt to cinders. This fact, with many 
other similar narratives, is related in a work called “ Magia Posthuma,”’ 
te wngery Ferdinand Schertz, dedicated to Prince Charles of Lorraine, 

ishop of Olmutz, and printed at Olmutz in 1706. The Rev. Pére 
Dom. Augustin Calmet, Abbé de Senones (Abbey, as Voltaire insi- 
nuates, of 100,000 livres de rente) quotes, in his grand treatise on ap- 
paritions and vampyres, an extraordinary case of vampyrism detailed 
in the Glaneur Hollandois, No. XVIII.—In a canton of nT 
near the famous Tockay, and between the river Teisse and Transyl- 
vania, the people called the Heiduques were possessed by a firm con- 
viction of the powers of vampyres. About 1727 a certain Heiduque, an 
inhabitant of Medreiga, named Arnold Paul, was crushed to death 
under a load of hay. Thirty days afterwards four persons of the vil- 
lage died suddenly with all the symptoms indicative of death by vam- 
yrism. The people, puzzled and eager to discover the vampyre de- 
inquent, at last recollected that Arnold Paul had often related how, 
in the environs of Cassova, on the frontiers of Turkish Servia, he had 


been tormented and worried by a Turkish a This, accordin 


to the fundamental laws of vampyrism, should have converted Arnol 

into a vampyre in his grave; for all those who are passive vampyres 
on earth, invariably become vampyres active when they descend to the 
tomb.—Arnold Paul had, however, always stated that he had preserved 
himself from contagion from the attacks of the Turkish vampyre b 

eating some of the earth of his grave and by embrocating himself with 
his blood. These precautions appeared, however, to be fruitless, for 
the inhabitants of Medreiga, on opening his tomb forty days after his 
death, found upon him all the undoubted indices of an arch-vampyre— 
his corpse ruddy, his nails elongated, his veins etary Sage a sangui- 
nary tide which oozed from his pores and covered his shroud and 
winding-sheet. ‘The hadagni or bailiff of the place, By etoit un 
homme expert dans le vampirisme,”’ proceeded to impale Vampyre 
Arnold through the heart; on which he sent forth horrid cries with 
all the energy of a living subject. His head was then cut off and his 
body burnt. Similar execution was then —— on the four de- 
ceased persons, the supposed victims of Vampyre Arnold’s attacks, 
and the Heiduques fancied themselves in sa ety from these terrific 
persecutors.—Five years afterwards, however, the same fatal prodi- 
gies reappeared. During the space of three month, seventeen persons 
of different ages and sexes died with all the old diagnostics—some 
without any visible malady—others after several days of languer and 
atrophy—Amongst others a girl named Stanoska, daughter of the 
Heiduque Stotuitzo, went one night to rest in perfect health, but woke 
in the middle of the night shrieking and trembling violently—she as- 
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serted, that the son of the Heiduque Millo, who had died nine weeks 
before, had attacked her in her sleep and had nearly strangled her 
with his grasp. Heiduque Millo’s son was instantly charged with vam- 
pyrism. The magistrates, physicians, and surgeons of the commune re- 
paired to his grave, and found his body with all the usual characteristics 
of animation and imputrescence, but they were at a loss to understand 
from what channel he had derived his faculties. At last it was dis- 
covered that the exhausted Vampyre Arnold Paul had strangled, not 
only the four deceased persons, but alsoa number of cattle, whose 
flesh had been plentifully eaten by Millo’s son and other villagers. 
This discovery threw the Heiduques into fresh consternation, and 
afforded a horrid prospect of an indefinite renewal of the horrors of 
vampyrism. It was resolved to open the tombs of all those who had 
been buried since the flesh of the cattle had been consumed. Among 
forty corpses, seventeen were found with all the indubitable character- 
istics of confirmed vampyres. ‘The bodies were speedily decapitated, 
the hearts impaled, and the members burnt, and their ashes cast into 
the river Teisse. The Abbé Dom. Calmet inquired into these facts, 
and found them all judicially authenticated by local authorities, and 
attested by the officers of the Imperial garrisons, the surgeon-majors 
of the regiments, and the principal inhabitants of the district. he 
proces verbal of the whole proceedings was sent in January, 1735, to 
the Imperial council of war at Vienna, who had established a military 
commission to inquire into the facts. “ Procés verbaux” and “ juridi- 
cal authentications” certainly are high-sounding things—but a scepti- 
cal critic has pretended, with a degree of malice prepense against the 
Vampyrarchy which we ourselves are far from applauding, that his 
Imperial majesty’s surgeons-major and counsellors of war might per- 
chance be deceived in some respects; and admitting a great deal of what 
they attest to be true, that Vampyrism is not a necessary inference 
from it—that Miss Stanoska was only a young lady of weak health and 
head, and strong imagination, who dreamt that young Mr. Millo appear. 
ed to her in the night, and laid hold on her more rudely than was becom- 
ing in a deceased person, which frightened her into fits, and occasioned 
her death in a few days—that though she professed to be sucked, yet 
she could not show the wound, or the “dente labris notam” of the 
vampyre—that no person ever caught a vampyre in the fact of his 
sanguinary osculations—and that, in this case, no purple aperture was 
exhibited, on any of the individual throats, which the connoisseurs as- 
sert is the true trace of the vampyre’s embrace—that as for the fresh 
and vermilion corpses, allowing for the common exaggeration of two- 
thirds in the length of the period since their burial, their preserva- 
tion might be easily accounted for, by certain antiseptic qualities in 
the soil, similar to those which, in the abbatial vaults at Toulouse and 
in other places, have preserved corpses from putrefaction for many 
years—that Alexander, according to Plutarch, and Hector, according 
to Homer, were preserved incorrupt many days after death: 

Nor dogs, nor vultures, have thy Hector rent, 

But whole he lies neglected in the tent ; 

This the twelfth evening since he rested there, 

Untouch’d by worms, untainted by the air, 

All fresh he lies with every living grace, &c. kc. trap. xxiv. 
and that the growing of the hair and nails might be accounted for on 


. 
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the principles of vegetation alone, independently of animal vitality. 
Reasonings of this sort, however, by no means either satisfied the 
poor Hungarians and Poles, or the physicians and metaphysicians of 
Germany and Sclavonia. The universities rang with the names of 
Stanoska and Arnold Paul; and while the book-stalls every day sent 
forth “ Cogitationes de Vampiriis,” “ Dissertationes de masticatione 
mortuorum,” &c. the church-yards of Sclavonia every day vomited 
forth fresh bloodsuckers to confound or support their theories. At 
Warsaw, a priest having ordered a bridle of a saddler, died before 
it was completed. A few days afterwards he appeared on horseback, 
clad in the costume in which priests are buried, and demanded his 
bridle of the saddler—*« But you are dead,’ Monsieur le Cure,” said 
the man—* I shall soon let you know the contrary,” replied the reve- 
rend father, striking him a slight blow. The priest rode home to his 
grave, and, in a few days, the poor saddler was a corpse.—Some- 
times the people ate bread steeped in the blood of a vampyre ; and at 
the impalement, a white handkerchief was sometimes dipped in his 
blood, and handed round to the multitude to suck as a preservative 
against future attacks. A device resorted to in Walachia, in order 
to detect suspected vampyres, has something in it singularly wild 
and poetical. The people would place a virgin youth, about the age 
of puberty, on a horse as yet “insolitus blando labori,” of a jet black 
colour, without a speck of white. The boy rode the horse about a 
suspected burying-ground; and over all the graves; and when the 
animal stopped short, and snorted, and refused, in spite of whip and 
spur, to set foot on any particular grave, it was an unerring indication 
that a vampyre lay withm. The people immediately opened the tomb, 


and a found it occupied by a fresh and well-fed corpse, 


stretched out like a person in a blooming and profound sleep. 

The exploits of the Hungarian vampyres are, for the most part, 
performed by male heroes, and are characterized by an extravagant 
coarseness and brutality, which is wild without being poetical. Many 
and various are the theories which have been started by the hagiolo- 
gists to account for and explain so much of the extraordinary facts 
of vampyrism, the truth of which, it has been supposed, could not be 
denied. ‘The Benedictine Abbé Dom. Calmet appears to have satis- 
fied himself on every point, except the manner by which the vampyre 
escapes from his tomb without deranging the soil, and enters through 
doors and windows without opening or breaking them. This stumb- 
ling-block he cannot get over. Either the resuscitation of these bodies, 
says the Abbé, must be the work of the Deity, of the angels, of the 
soul of the deceased, or of the evil demon. That the Deity cannot 
be the instrument is proved by the horrid purposes for which the vam 
pyre appears—and how can the angels, or the soul, or the demon, 
rarify and subtilize gross corporeal substances, so as to make them 
penetrate the earth like air or water, pass through keyholes, stone 
walls, and casements?—even taking it for granted, that their power 
would extend to make the corpse walk, speak, eat with a good appe 
tite, and preserve its fresh looks. The only instance directly agains! 
Dom. Calmet, where the vampyre has been caught in articulo resur 
gendi, is one stated before one of the many Vampyre special com 
missions appointed by the Bishop of Olmutz, at the beginning of the 
last century. The village of Liebava being infested, an Hungarian 
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placed himself on the top of the church tower, and just before mid- 
night (from midday to midnight are the vampyres’ ordinary dinner- 
hours) saw the well-known vampyre issue from a tomb, and, leaving 
his winding-sheet, proceeded on his rounds. The Hungarian de- 
scended and took away the linen—which threw the vampyre into 
great fury on his return, and the Hungarian told him to ascend the 
tower and recover it. The vampyre mounted the ladder—but the 
Hungarian gave him a blow on the head which hurled him down to 
the church-yard, and descended and cut off his head with a hatchet; 
and although he waseneither burnt nor impaled, the vampyre seems 
to have retired from practice, and was never more heard of. Here 
is a vampyre caught in the fact of emerging from earth without the 
assistance either of spade or pickaxe—and the story of the Ghole, 
in the Arabian Nights, affords a case of one taken in flagranti delicto. 
It is, in fact, but fair to say, in justice to the vampyres, that the Abbe 
Calmet is rather a suspicious witness against them. His faith is un- 
bounded and unshrinking, as to all the apparitions of the Romish 
Church—all the visions of St. Dunstan and St. Antony, he never 
doubts that St. Stanislaus raised a Polish gentleman from the grave, to 
— to the king that the good saint had paid him for an estate which 

e had purchased without paying—but he has a slight gru inst 
the vampyres, on account of their near relationship to, an bly 
their lineal descent from the imputrescent excommunicated bodies of 
the Greek church. At the same time he goes to the inquiry with an 
evident inclination for a miracle if it could be made out—whether 
Greek or Roman, it would be equally a point gained against the en- 
cyclopedists and the philosophers ;—but if the vampyres could be made 
nothing of, why then, in one respect, tant mieua—a new argument would 
be supplied against the alleged powers of Greek excommunication. 
The Greek priests, it is well known, from early periods of their schism 
with Rome, asserted that the divine authority of their bishops was 
manifested by the fact of the persons who died under their sentence 
of excommunication resisting the decomposing influences of death; 
while the Latin church could not prevent its excommunicates from 
mouldering into dust, which, according to the ancient and modern 
Greeks, was so essential to the repose and happiness of the spirit, and 
which made them attach so much importance to burial rites. 


Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 

Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quierunt. Viner4. 
: tali tua membra sepulchro, 

Talibus exuram Stygio cum carmine sylvis 

Ut nullos cantata magos exaudiat umbra. Lwvcan. 


And this, we apprehend, is the real source of the Vampyre supersti- 
tion. Hence the Vroucolaca of modern Greece, the real progenitor of 
the Vampyre of Sclavonia—who, it is to be observed, has hitherto 
confined his sanguinary proceedings to the countries within the pale 
of the Greek church and those nearly adjacent to it. ‘Tournefort re- 
lates, that in all the Archipelago the people firmly believed that it 
was only in the Greek church that excommunication preserved the 
body entire and unputrified. Some ascribed it to the force of the 
bishop’s sentence—others thought that the devil entered into the 
body of the excommunicate, and reanimated him, so that he became 
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an evil spirit incarnate. Add to this the prevalent superstition that 
the dead ate and drank in their graves, that they devoured their own 
flesh and burial-clothes for want of better food, and that all the viands 
and wines placed on the bier, and in fact consumed by the priests, were 
really the nourishment of the dead—and a very slight and easy tran- 
sition would conduct a superstitious race to the full belief in the de- 
moniacal and hungry corpse sallying forth from the tomb, and satis- 
fying at once its malignity and its appetite, by preying on the flesh 
and blood of the living. ournefort was present at the exhumation, 
impalement, and burning of a Vroucolaca in the island of Mycone, 
who had broken the windows and the bones, and drained the bottles 
and the veins of half the inhabitants of the island. For many days 
pret gow were in continual consternation, and numbers left their 
abodes and the island—masses were said—holy water showered about 
in torrents—the nine days were passed, and still the Vroucolaca was 
every night at fresh mischief—the tenth day mass was said in the 
chapel where the unfortunate corpse lay—but to no avail—owing, as 
the priests afterwards discovered, to the negligence of not extracting 
the ~ before the expulsory mass was said. Had the heart been 
first extracted and a mass instantly said, before the devil could have 
returned into possession, the angle were convinced his Infernal Ma- 
jesty’s entry would have been barred, and the nuisance put an end to. 
The corpse was then exhumed, the town butcher took out the heart, 
and deeheoed that the entrails were still warm. The putrid stench of 
the corpse obliged chem to burn frankincense, which produced an 
amalgamation aiunen that laid hold of the people’s senses, and help- 


ed to inflame their a Vroucolaca! Vroucolaca! echoed 


through the cloisters and aisles. The poor corpse was impaled with 
swords in all directions, till a learned Albanian appeared and told 
the people they were all fools for using the Christian swords, since 
the cross of the hilt had the effect of pinning the demon more firmly 
it the body, instead of expelling him, and that the only sword for the 
purpose was the straight Turkish scymetar. The people would not 
wait for the experiment, but, with one accord, determined on burning 
the body entire. ‘This was accordingly done on the point of the island 
of St. ieoge—and the people then defied the devil to find a niche 
in which to quarter himself, and made songs in celebration of thei: 
triumph. 

Ricaut, in his history of the Greek Church, relates, on the authority 
of a Candiote Caloyer, the history of a young man of the island of 
Milos, excommunicated for a crime committed in the Morea, and who 
was interred in a remote and unconsecrated ground. The islanders 
were terrified every night by the horrid apparitions and disorders at- 
tributed to the corpse—which on opening the tomb was found, as 
usual, fresh and flowing with blood. The priests determined to dis- 
member the corpse, and to boil it in wine—a profanation of the grape 
which, we suspect, the descendants of the priests of Lyzus would 
hardly in fact have executed, however they might urge the people to 
open their cellars for the pious occasion. The young man’s relations 
begged for delay, in order to send to Constantinople for an absolution 
from the Patriarch. In the interim the corpse was placed in the 
church, and masses were said night and day for its repose. One day, 
as the Caloyer Sophronus was reading the service, a sudden crash was 
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heard to issue from the bier—and on opening it, the body was found 
mouldered and decomposed, exactly like a corpse deceased for seven 
years. ‘The messenger arrived with the absolution—and on inquiry 
it was found that the Patriarch’s signature had been affixed at the 
precise moment when the dissolution of the corpse produced the re- 
port in the coffin!!! 

The Vampyre, then, we take to be originally a creature of the su- 
perstition of the Greek church—a monster generated from the per- 
suasion of the wonderful efficacies ascribed by the Greek priests to 
the excommunication of their bishops, and perhaps inheriting some of 
his horrid characteristics from some of the traditionsry monsters of 
the ancient Greek mythology. The beautiful and bloody Lamie of 
Libya, of Suidas and Diodorus Siculus, who enticed children to devour 
wiem, and whom Horace (de arte Poetica, 340) most properly ex- 
cludes from the legitimate dramatis persone of a poet—as he would 
unquestionably have done the Vampyre, had he lived in his reign— 
resemble the Gholes and Vampyres in their hominivorous propensi- 
ties; and the horrid vulture-beaked Strygis, whose wings, 

“ Strigis infames, ipsi cum carnibus, alas,” 
Ovid makes Medea cast into her cauldron, not only comes nearer to 
the blood-suckers of Greece and of Hungary, but became a well- 
known demon of the middle ages, whom the Lombards and Germans 
frequently saw and burnt in the shape of suspected and mysterious 
males and females, among other sorcerers and neagicians. A capitu- 
lary of Charlemagne on this subject is very curious; enacting that 
«if any person, deceived by the Devil, should believe, after the man- 
ner of the Pagans, that any man or woman was a Strygis or Strya, 
and was given to eat men, and for this cause should burn such per- 
son, or should give such person’s flesh to be eaten, or should eat such 
flesh, sach man or woman should be capitally punished”’—Capit. Car. 
Mag. pro part. Saxon.—so that it appears from this law (penned with 
a precision which the members of St. Stephen’s might sometimes emu- 
late with advantage) that it was in those days the fashion not only to 
believe in men-eaters, but occasionally to visit them with the lea ta- 
lionis, and to eat them in their turn. D. 


a 


Extracts from Blaquiere’s Historical Review of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1820. London, 1822. 


PORLIER. 


Juan prez Portier, whose name will be remembered, whose fate 
must be deplored, as long as patriotism and public virtue shall find 
admirers, had been included in the proscriptions which commenced 
after the king’s return, and condemned to es years’ imprisonment 
at the castle of San Anton, where he was conveyed on the 10th of 
August, 1814. Porlier had not been many months in his new abode, 
before all eyes were naturally directed to a man whose exploits and 
gallantry during the war, no less than his well known ardour in the 
cause of freedom, had made him a just object of admiration and hope 
with the army. 
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When every thing was ready for executing the planeagreed on, the 
general left his retreat, accompanied by Castanera and his escort as a 
guard of honour, and entered Corunna about midnight, on the 18th of 
September. The garrison did not exceed two thousand men. Por- 
lier’s chief dependence for striking the first blow, was on Colonel 
Cabrera, commanding the regiment of Lugo, eight hundred strong. 
Some of his friends having welcomed their leader at the town gate, 
they conducted him to the barracks, where the troops were in readi- 
ness, and all the officers assembled. ‘The sword was drawn, Porlier 
entered into his task with the fearless zeal of a man who felt the jus- 
tice of his cause, and the important interests which depended on the 
issue. 

While the officers were occupied in drawing up their respective 
parties, Porlier selected some of the most steady, to secure the per- 
son of the Captain-General, his Secretary, the members of the military 
commission, and a few others, known to be inimical to freedom. This 
was effected without opposition, early on the morning of the 19th, 
while the prisoners were on their way to San Anton and Ferra! ; all 
those accused of political offences were set at liberty. After these 
preliminary measures were completed, a proclamation was read to 
the troops, and posted up in the town. It congratulated the soldiery 
upon having formed the heroic resolution of breaking chains more gall- 
ing than any which had been forged for centuries. 

After collecting all the troops in the principal square, and pro- 
claiming the constitution of 1812, the whole, headed by the General, 
and preceded by bands of music, playing patriotic hymns, marched 
round Corunna, amidst cries of Viva el Rey por la Constitution! aad 
the liveliest demonstrations of joy on the part of the inhabitants, who 
fully participated in the feelings of the soldiery. The evening of 
the 19th closed with serenades, and a brilliant illumination. 

While the garrison of Ferral, about fifteen hundred in number, were 
on their march towards Corunna, and another detachment had set 
out from Vigo to join the patriot standard, Porlier continued with un- 
ceasing activity to prepare for ulterior operations. Letters were ad- 
dressed to the municipality and religious communities, stating what 
had occurred, explaining the motives for his conduct, and inviting 
them to concur in his views for the good of their common country. 

The remainder of the General’s arrangements for securiug the 
constitutional system, by restoring the municipality and other authori- 
ties displaced in 1814, being completed, a detachment of eight hun- 
dred men were selected to march towards Santiago, where the troops 
only awaited the appearance of Porlier to declare themselves. The 
command of this column was given to Colonel Arechabala, who set 
out for Corunna on the night of the Qist, with orders to halt at the 
small village of Carral, a distance of six leagues, and which he reach- 
ed early on the following day. Porlier arrived soon after, and when 
the troops had been sufficiently refreshed, he led them on to Ordenes, 
to another village within two bene of Santiago, to which place an 
officer had been despatched with copies of the proclamation and mani- 
festo, also a letter addressed te Ortega, colonel of the provincial grena- 
diers forming the garrison. No answer being received, it was de- 
cided that the column should sleep at Ordenes, and continue its 
march the next morning. 
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In order to*account for the silence and inactivity of Ortega, it 
should be observed, that from the first moment of the rising, the monks 
and clergy at Santiago left neither prayers, entreaties, nor bribery un- 
tried to dissuade the officers and men of the grenadier battalion from 
espousing the sacrilegious cause of the rebels. They persuaded the 
non-commissioned officers and part of the men that Porlier really con- 
templated an attack on their fellow soldiers of the grenadier battalion. 
They could not have touched on a more vulnerable point; and there 
being no means of contradicting this absurd calumny, it spread with 
rapidity through the whole column, and thus led to their betraying 
the cause of freedom. The sergeants having assembled secretly about 
eight o’clock, one of them, named Chacon, expatiated on the enormity 
of drawing their swords against countrymen and friends; dwelling 
with particular emphasis on the horrors of civil war, and those other 
phantoms with which the priests had filled his imagination, he con- 
cluded by ae that the only way to avoid the threatened dangers, 
was to arrest the officers, and give them up to justice. So well had their 
spiritual advisers prepared the minds of these infatuated men, to vio- 
late the oaths and protestations of fidelity made only three days be- 
fore, that the proposal of Chacon, monstrous as it was, met with little 
opposition, and after some farther deliberation, he was from his seni- 
ority appointed to direct the meditated treason. A watch-word being 
fixed on, it was decided that a cordon of sentinels should be placed 
round the village to prevent escape. Matters were thus arranged 
by half-past ten, when the serjeants sallied forth headed by Chacon, 
and rushing into the inn where Porlier and his companions were still 
at table, called upon them to surrender in the King’s name. As the 
ery of Viva el Rey, y a las Armes! was heard outside some moments 
before the traitors entered, it gave several of the officers time to seize 
their swords and put themselves in an attitude of defence; a violent 
struggle ensued, during which a few pistol shots were exchanged, 
when the general perceiving that none of the soldiers appeared, it 
occurred to him that they were not privy to the design, he therefore 
leaped from a window calling upon hoes around to follow; but sen- 
tries had also been planted close to the house, so that either to rally 
the men or escape became impossible. There being no alternative, 
the patriot chief and his companions yielded to their fate: most of 
the serjeants having formed a guard to watch the | ee during the 
night, they were handcuffed and marched to the dungeons of the In- 
quisition at Santiago on the following day. 

The astonishment of Porlier and his officers at this inexplicable and 
untoward event, could only be exceeded by the joy it created amongst 
the priesthood of all classes, and colours, at Santiago, where the first 
ebullitions of joy and self-congratulation were followed by a solemn 
thanksgiving, and chaunting Ze Deum in full choir, after which cere- 
mony a sermon was preached on the inevitable damnation attendant 
on rebellion. 

Conducted to Corunna in chains under a strong escort on the 25th, 
and shut up in the common receptacle for malefactors, no time was 
lost in commencing the trial of the patriot officers. Although every 
rule of justice required that a — commission should be named 
on this occasion, the persons who had been employed for the prosecu- 
tion of the liberales received orders from St. Mara to prepare the act 
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of accusation. An order to the same effect reached Corunna two 
days after from the court. This directed that Porlier, and those of 
superior rank who had acted with him, should be tried, and their sen- 
tence put into execution within the time prescribed by martial law. As 
to the subalterns and others, their trial was also to proceed, but the 
sentences were not to be carried into effect, until the royal pleasure 
was known. 

The judgment of the court merely stated that the charges of trea- 
son a rebellion having been fully proved, the prisoner was liable to 
the pains and penalties awarded in such cases; he was therefore sen- 
tenced to be publicly degraded, and suffer death by hanging.—There 
being no appeal from this sentence, it was carried into effect on the 
following day at half-past eleven o’clock. ‘The last and only act of 
indulgence solicited by the unfortunate general, was a remission of 
that part of the judgment which related to his being degraded, so that 
the victim was suffered to ascend the scaffold in plain clothes. Hav- 
ing bequeathed whatever he had to leave to his wife, Dona Josefa 
Queipo de Llano, daughter of the house of Toreno, and named several 
individuals to whom he was desirous of being affectionately remem- 
bered, he addressed the notary in the following words: «] also en- 
join, that, when circumstances permit, my ashes may be removed from 
the spot they are laid when I am dead, to one more agreeable to m 
wife, and being deposited in a plain cenotaph, she will cause the fol. 
lowing inscription to be engraved on it, together with my age and day 
of my death. “ Within are contained the remains of Juan Diaz Por- 
LIER, formerly a general in the armies of Spain. He was always suc- 
cessful in whotever he undertook against the external enemies of his 
country, and died a victim to civil dissentions:—men alive to glory ! 
respect the ashes of an unfortunate patriot!” This act performed, he 
signed with an untrembling hand, and directed the attested copy, and 
the key of the coffin containing his body, should be presented to his 
wife as soon after the fatal hour as her frame of mind would bear such 
an offering. 

Impatient to reach the place of execution, Porlier walked much 
quicker than is usual on such solemn occasions, and was observed to 
mount the scaffulding erected under the gallows with great alacrity ; 
when the final prayer ended, and just before the rope was affixed 
round his neck, he drew a white handkerchief from his breast, and 
holding it up to his face as if to absorb a last tear, he consigned it to 
the priest, with a request that it might be given to his widow! 

The final bequests of Porlier were fulfilled towards the end of 
August. A cenotaph being prepared, all the authorities of Corunna, 
civil and military, repaired to the spot where his remains had been 
laid; disinterred and placed in their new receptacle, the gallant Es- 
pinosa, who has been so highly distinguished during the recent events 
in Galicia, pronounced an eloquent and energetic panegyric on the 
virtues and talents of the fallen hero: pointing him out as a fit model 
for those who preferred the liberty of their country to tyranny and 
operentvas From this the procession proceeded to the principal 
church, followed by the whole population; here the service closed 
with a requiem composed for the occasion, after which the cavalcade, 
preceded by the cenotaph, borne on a funeral car, was conducted in 
mournfal triumph through all the streets in which the hero had pro- 
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claimed the constitution five years before. On reaching that part ot 
the Campo Santo, on which a more conspicuous spot was chosen for 
depositing the urn, a second service and funeral oration was delivered 
» ber officiating chaplain of the garrison, after which the ceremony 
ended. 


LACY. 


Had it not been for that fatality which seemed to attend every new 
attempt of the patriots to regain their freedom, it would be impossible 
to name one amongst them, who, from his talents or popularity, had a 
better chance of success, than Don Luis Lacy. This celebrated chief, 
to whose gallantry and military skill Catalonia was indebted for its li- 
beration from the French army in 1812, had excited the jealousy of 
the servile faction on Ferdinand’s return, and was even doomed to a 
species of exile in the very province which had witnessed his most 
brilliant triumphs. Having, in the spring of 1817, visited Caldetes, a 
village on the sea coast near Barcelona, for the purpose of drinking 
its mineral waters, Lacy there met some old friends and kindre 
minds, with whom it was natural to deplore the wretched fate of their 
common country, and not less so to confer on those means by which 
its liberties might be restored. 

Lacy had long been regarded as one of the best officers in the Pe- 
ninsula; he had won the affections of the army, and was, above all, 
the staunch and enlightened advocate of liberty. General Milans, 
Lacy’s companion during several campaigns, together with his bro- 
ther Don Rafael, a retired colonel of cavalry, were amongst the friends 
he found at Caldetes; both these meritorious characters placed them 
selves at his entire disposal; while Don Jose Quer, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the Tarragona regiment, stationed at Arens del Mar, a sinali 
seaport in the vicinity, undertook to ensure the co-operation of that 
corps. Though the continued enormities of government were such 
as to justify a belief on the part of Lacy and his coadjutors, that even 
a partial movement would be followed by the whole army, it was not 
until he had communicated with the different garrisons, and received 
positive assurances of support from all those in Catalonia, that he 
consented once more to raise the standard of independence. Matters 
being thus arranged, the 5th of April was named for carrying the pro- 
ject into execution; considering the state of public opinion, and the 
abilities of those engaged in the enterprise, sanguine hopes were in- 
dulged that fortune would be more propitious than heretofore; these 
hopes, however, were cruelly disappointed; for when on the point of 
being realized, two subalterns, named Appentel and Nandin, formed 
the design of betraying the patriots: this act was rendered the more 
atrocious, from the traitors having been indebted to the bounty and 
protection of Lacy, while captain-general ; a fact which alone had in- 
duced Quer to employ them as his chief agents in gaining over the 
regiment. When informed of the meditated rising, the first step 
of Lassala, the colonel, was to hasten to the officers’ quarters, and 
ask them whether they were prepared to shed their blood in defence 
of the king? On being answered in the affirmative, the battalion was 
immediately assembled on the Parade, where, the servile chief con- 
trived by flattery and promises to dissuade the men from following 
two companies, which had already marched under Quer and his friend, 
Don Antonia Oliver, to join the leaders at Caldetes. As it was too 
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late to bring these back, the utmost Lassala could do, was to despatch 
emissaries after them to induce their return by the assurance of a li- 
beral reward, and such other offers as were most likely to detach them 
from Lacy. The remainder of the corps was then conducted to an 
adjacent height, there to await events, and be removed from the pro- 
bable consequences of having their loyalty shaken by the inhabitants, 
who appeared extremely anxious to second the views of Lacy and his 
iriends. 

Creditable as the above resolution was to the patriots, the com- 
mencement was too disheartening to afford any hopes of success: they 
had accordingly been only a few hours on the road, before the agents 
employed by Lassie prevailed on the soldiers suddenly to turn 
round, and take the direction of Arens del Mar, leaving Lacy and his 
companions to their fate. It was in vain that Milans and the other 
officers expostulated with them on this unexpected defection; their 
fears had been so worked upon by Cuero, the principal emissary, that 
neither entreaties nor remonstrances had any effect: it therefore only 
remained for the leaders to provide for their own safety in the best 
manner they could. 

A severe fate attended Lacy, and those who had to share his for- 
tunes. In consequence of an order issued by the governor of Mataro, 
calling upon the peasantry on pain of death to assist in the pursuit, 
the fugitives were forced to take refuge in a farm-house, whose pro- 
prietor was base enough to betray them soon after their departure for 
the frontiers. Intimidated by the above peremptory mandate, and 
strictly enjoined to obey it by their spiritual advisers, who had, as 
usual, made common cause with the servile leaders, a large party 
came up with Lacy and his friends, and threatened to fire on them if 
they did not surrender. On hearing this unexpected summons from 
those who had been till then regarded as friends, the general came 
forward, and with great calmness replied, that he was ready to do so, 
but would not deliver his sword, or be taken alive except by a military 
officer. The dignified manner in which Lacy expressed himself, had 
such an effect on the infatuated peasants that many of them instantly 
retired ; a few, however, calculating on the reward which had been 
offered for his apprehension, persisted in their demand, and a violent 
altercation ensued: this was proceeding to extremities, when an offi- 
cer and file of soldiers appeared, and put an end to the dispute: on 
Lacy’s presenting his sword, the former refused to accept it, observ- 
ing in a respectful tone, “the weapon cannot be in better hands, ge- 
neral; your excellency must therefore excuse me from taking it. 
Having at length surmounted his scruples, the prisoner was conduct- 
ed to Blanes, and thence escorted to the citadel of Barcelona. 

Tried by the commission for the persecution of the patriots, the 

neral was condemned in the same illegal way as Porlier, and might 

ave been executed with as little ceremony, were it not for his popu- 
larity, and consequently a fear, lest the garrison would have inter- 
fered to prevent the execution of the sentence. Of all those acts 
which have rendered the reign of terror memorable, the subterfuge 
adopted for the purpose of sacrificing acy is that the most worthy 
of execration. rT was while one universal cry for mercy ascended 
the throne of Ferdinand, in behalf of this unfortunate chief, that the 
ministers ordered him to be conveyed to Majorca, under pretence of 
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commuting his sentence into imprisonment. Reaching that island on 
the 30th June, he was shut up in the castle of Bellver, and had been 
only four days in confinement, before Algarre, the judge-advocate, 
who officiated at his trial, presented himself to the unsuspecting vic- 
tim, read his sentence, and notified that it would be carried into exe- 
cution at five o’clock on the following morning! It was no wonder if 
this abrupt announcement of his last hour, when he might perhaps be 
indulging the fond hope of once more embracing his wife and child, 
or that he might yet live to see Spain free, occasioned a severe shock : 
the hero, however, is said to have speedily recovered from the first 
impulse of horror, so natural at such a moment, and tranquilly ub- 
served, “I was not prepared to hear this sentence, but since it must 
be so, E will be ready.” Thus betrayed, and condemned to suffer at 
a distance from his relatives and friends, the death of Lacy was em- 
bittered a thousand fold; yet do all the details which have transpired 
relative to this sad event, concur in proving, that it exhibited a rare 
example of unaffected courage and manly fortitude. 

Conducted to a ditch of the castle, at five in the morning, accom- 

anied by a priest, and a file of soldiers destined to terminate his ex- 
istence, the death of Lacy presents more the character of a midnight 
murder than a judicial decree carried into effect for the purpose of a 
salutary example, the object of all punishments under a government 
of law and justice. 

The inhabitants of Barcelona have lately vied with those of Corun- 
na in doing justice to the remains of their departed chief; conveyed 
there in June, they were honoured with a triumphant funeral, at which 
the whole population, garrison and public bodies, united in paying a 
last tribute to his virtues and heroism. Like the ashes of Porlier, 
those of Lacy have also been deposited in an urn, and inseribed with 
an appropriate epitaph; it now forms one of the most conspicuous 
monuments in the Campo Santo of that beautiful city. 


THE REVOLUTION. 

As the plan of rising had been arranged, the grand object of the 
patriots was to conceal their design, and have a leader whose former 
conduct afforded some guarantees for being faithful to the cause. An- - 
Tonro QuiroGa had been amongst the most zealous members of the 
secret societies, and from his character for steadiness, as well as be- 
ing the senior colonel arrested on the 8th of July, was unanimous! 
elected to the envied post of general in chief. As Quiroga remained 
a close prisoner, the glory of commencing the enterprise was reserved 
for Raraer pe Rieco, one of those rare meteors destined by Provi- 
dence to appear on the political horizon, and cheer the friends of 
human liberty, when vennlity and corruption seemed to have destroy- 
ed every hope of its restoration. ‘This officer had joined the camp at 
Palmar some days before the arrest took place, and would have pro- 
bably shared the fate of his friends, were it not for a severe illness, 
which obliged him to retire to Bornos, where he continued till the 
10th of November, when he was called on to take a part in the con- 
ferences of Las Correderas. Being still in a state of extreme debi- 
lity, the admirers of Riego observe that the impulse which liberty 
alone can give, enabled him to encounter and surmount the formida- 
ble difficulties he had to vanquish. 
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While Riego and his friends were completing the military prepara- 
tions, and concerting the escape of Quiroga, Arco Aguero, chief of the 
stall, and his companions, another individual appeared on the scene, 
who merits the title of the civil, as Riego does that of the military 
hero of the revolution. IL allude to Antonio Alcala Galiano, one of 
the most eloquent men in Spain. The court having long wished to 
rid itself of this powerful orator and resolute patriot, had named him 
Secretary of Legation at Rio Janeiro, and he went to Gibraltar under 
pretence of procuring a passage. 

These important matters settled, it was finally decided, that Riego, 
with the battalion of Asturias, which he commanded in second, sta 
tioned at Las Cabezas de San Juan, and the Seville regiment at Villa 
Martin, should march on Arcos, the head quarters of Calderon, while 
Quiroga proceeded at the head of two other regiments, those of Spain 
and the crown, from Alcala, the place of his detention, to the bridge 
of Suazo, thence to La Isla, and passing along the Cortadura, so as to 
reach the walls of Cadiz by daybreak, when the gates were to be in- 
stantly thrown open. 

Owing to the time occupied by the election of Constitutional! 
Alcaldes, and some other arrangements, it was late in the afternoon 
before the regiment could leave Las Cabezas: proceeding in the dark, 
over cross roads broken up by the rains, which even now fell in tor- 
rents, it arrived within a short distance of Arcos at daylight on the 
2d, after a most harassing march of more than twelve hours. Instead 
of meeting the corps from Villa Martin, as previously agreed, Riego 
was informed that it had, from the ignorance of its guides, taken a 
wrong direction, and could not therefore be expected to join for some 
time. This unlooked for disappointment was the more irksome from 
the battalion being exposed to the view of the garrison of Arcos, twice 
as numerous, and strongly posted; whereas Riego’s men had been 
under arms nearly twenty-four hours, and were quite exhausted with 
their march. ‘So increase the dilemma, every possible method had 
been tried to preserve the fidelity of the troops at Arcos, and fears 
were entertained lest the civil authorities might persuade the people 
to join them. It was while the officers and men were ruminating on 
the danger of their situation, and when many began to relinquish 
every hope of success, that Riego, who had advanced to reconnoitre 
the force at Arcos, suddenly returned, and ordering the drum to beat 
to arms, repeated his instructions to those appointed to arrest Calde- 
ron and his staff, entered the town preceded by the band playing a 
popular air. Having posted a part of the regiment on a rising ground 
close to the barrier, and occupied the market-place with a few com- 
panies, the arrest of Calderon, Salvador, his second in command, and 
the whole of the staff, was effected in less than an hour after. The 
fears of Riego were in some degree realized by the main guard firing 
on the party which was about to enter the residence of the commander 
in chiefs this was, however, returned, and two of the aggressors were 
killed on the spot. On hearing the report of musquetry, Riego rush- 
ed to ascertain what had given rise to it, but before he reached the 
head quarters, Calderon had surrendered his sword, and together 
with the rest of the staff were confined in his own house. Not a mo- 
ment was lost in proclaiming the political code, and electing local 
authorities. , 
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After transferring the prisoners to a place of greater security, the 
attention of Riego was turned to gain over the troops found at Arcos; 
this he effected, though not without some persuasion, for Calderon had 
taken infinite pains to prevent their defection. Still ignorant of Qui- 
roga’s movements, the time could not be better employed than in col- 
lecting such battalions as were quartered round the neighbourhood. 
A previous understanding had been established with some officers of 
the regiment of Bornos, but whose colonel was known to be hostile ; 
neither this circumstance, nor the excessive fatigue he had undergone, 
prevented Riego from selecting a detachment of three hundred men, 
and marching to that place. Having halted within a few hundred 
yards of the town, and proceeded alone to the entrance, Riego was 
met by some of his friends, to whom he communicated the result of 
his labours at Arcos; the tidings spread with rapidity through the 
battalion, which assembled immediately, and was, in less than an 
hour, on its way to head quarters, leaving the colonel to his medita- 
tions, and the command of some convalescents recently recovered 
from the yellow fever. On reaching Arcos, the party was received 
with loud shouts of long live Riego and the constitution. A general 
wuster taking place soon after, the officers and soldiers expressed 
their admiration of Riego’s heroic conduct still farther, by unani- 
mously investing him with the rank of general in chief. 

The same causes which rendered the march from Arcos to Medina 
impracticable, prevented Quiroga’s moving before the afternoon of 
the 2d. An officer and party sent on earlier in the day, had sueceed- 
ed in disarming the advanced posts at Portazgo, and occupied the 
bridge of Suazo. Setting out with the regiment stationed at Alcala, 
Quiroga was joined on his way through Medina by the other battalion, 
and after marching all night over a road in which the soldiers were 
often knee deep, did not reach the bridge of Suazo till nine o’clock 
on the next morning, above six hours later than he had calculated 
upon. It was not amongst the least of those inconveniences attend- 
ing this delay, that several detachments, which had come up from dif- 
ferent points, not finding the general in chief at the place appointed, 
thought the plan must have failed, and therefore returned to their 
quarters. Fortunately for Quiroga and his friends, none of the civil 
or military authorities were on the alert, so that San Fernando was 
occupied without opposition. The first measure of the patriot gene- 
ral after proclaiming the constitution, was to secure the person of old 
Cisneros, and all others who were likely to impede the success of the 
enterprise. 

As the exhausted condition of the troops would not admit of push- 
ing with the main body, Don Jose Rodriguez advanced at the head of 
four companies to surprise the first lines of La Cortadura. Received 
with a volley of musquetry, by which three of his men fell, instead of 
returning the fire he withdrew. This untoward event, at once con- 
vinced Quiroga:that the golden opportunity had been lost, and Cadiz 
put into a state of defence ; his conjectures were but too well found- 
ed. Campana, the governor, had been secretly informed of the pro- 
jected attack, and lost no time in taking the steps necessary to coun- 
teract its success. Amongst other precautions, the pay of the garrison 
was more than tyebled, while the Bishop and priesthood were directed 
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represent the patriots as being only intent on massacre and plun- 
er. 

The hero of Arcos and Las Cabezas was not idle: having directed 
the escort in charge of Calderon and his staff to bring up the rear, he 
proceeded towards Xerez, which place the division entered early on the 
5th, and was received with the utmost enthusiasm by the people, from 
whom a knowledge of the recent occurrences had been carefully con 
cealed. After those mutual congratulations, so natural on such an 
occasion, Riego, who had ascended the telegraph communicating with 
La Isla, and announced his arrival, repaired to the town hall, where 
the principal inhabitants were already assembled to hail him as their 
deliverer. This interview wes followed by a request from the general, 
that the populace might be summoned to attend the election of Muni- 
cipal Authorities; these being named and sworn to maintain their 
political code, it was proclaimed in due form. The interchange ot 
signals amongst the patriot forces produced an electric effect on both 
sides; when Quiroga drew out his men, and stated the approach of 
their companions, they rent the air with frequent vivas, and no longer 
remembered the failure at Cortadura. Anxious to reach San Fernan 
do, Riego pushed on to Port St. Mary’s the same night, and was wel- 
comed by great numbers of the people, who vied with each other in 
providing quarters and refreshment for the troops. An important ac- 
quisition was made soon after the patriots arrived here, by the sudden 
appearance of Arco Aguero, O'Daly, and some other distinguished 
officers, who had just escaped from the castle of San Sebastian. 

It was intended that the battalions should sleep at San Fernando 
on the 6th, but, owing to the heavy rains, it became necessary to halt 
at Puerto Real, whence Riego conducted the prisoners, and was fol- 
lowed next day by the main body. When mustered, it was found 
that the utmost strength of the national army, in rank and file, did not 
exceed five thousand men, consisting of seven battalions; those of 
Asturias, Seville, Aragon, Spain, Guides, the crown, and a regiment 
of invalids, but unsupported by either artillery, or cavalry. The offi- 
cers having assembled at night to organize a staff, and fix on some 
plan of future operations, Quiroga was again recognised as general - 
in-chief, Riego appointed second in command, Arco Aguero placed 
at the head of the staff, with Evaristo San Miguel, as his principal as- 
sistant. Colonel Miranda, the personal friend of Riego, was also con- 
firmed in the post he had filled so ably, since the rising at Las Ca- 
bezas. The ewe who had escaped being replaced at the head of 
their regiments, the whole force was formed into two divisions, of which 
one remained under the direction of Quiroga, and the other that of 
Riego. 

he apprehensions entertained by some of the leaders, that their 
exclusion from Cadiz would deter others from joining the patriotic 
ranks, were happily removed on the morning of the 10th, by the arrival 
of the Canary regiment, and a brigade of artillery, led by Colonel 
Bermuda, and Lopez Banos. Riego being detached with a column 
of twelve hundred men, to cover their entry into La Isla, succeeded 
in driving back several piquets of cavalry, and returned without in- 
terruption from the Revel erany, which had, by this time, approached 
much nearer to the bridge of Suazo. The second in command was 
next sent to oppose the march of O'Donnel, who had advanced to Me- 
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dina, as also for the purpose of gaining over the troops at Vejer and 
other points. This well-timed movement had the effect of checking 
the servile general, and would have ended by adding the battalion of 
America to his division ; but Campana having contrived to send emis- 
saries into San Fernando, Quiroga thought it prudent to urge his im- 
mediate return. As some time would elapse before Riego could reach 
head-quarters, the roads being still in a wretched state, the military 
junta, formed for directing the operations, decided that an attack 
should be made in the mean while on the naval arsenal of La Caraca, 
which, besides the many other advantages to be derived from its pos- 
session, would open a communication with Puerto Real and Port St. 
Mary’s. While Captain Guiral, of the navy, undertook to convey the 
troops destined for this service, Don Lorenzo Garcia, colonel of the 
Aragon regiment, was entrusted with their command. This party, 
consisting of four hundred picked men, having embarked in some gun 
boats about midnight on the 12th, were discovered by a sentinel, who 
gave the alarm; but before any effectual preparation could be made 
for defence, the fort was carried by escalade, without the loss of a 
man. The national army was considerably strengthened by this 
coup-de-main, as all those who composed the garrison, nearly five 
hundred men, immediately joined their fellow-soldiers. Guiral also 
took possession of a ship of the line, and numerous flotilla. 

Nothing could be more perplexing than the state of affairs at this 
moment: all the efforts of servilism were at work here, and in other 
places, to counteract the events at San Fernando and defeat their ef- 
fects; several regiments had joined Freyre, who advanced, with 6000 
men from Seville, occupying all the roads leading to La Isla. To 
remain inactive might be still more injurious to the cause than con- 
tinuing on the defensive; and although the royalist general had at- 
tempted to seduce the patriots into submission by his letter of the 
15th, addressed to Quiroga, from Seville, there was every appearance 
of a wish to proceed hostilely, and co-operate with Campana. The 
insurrection had, in fact, reached that point, when the smallest symp- 
tom of fear or weakness might have been fatal to the patriots, and 
»rolong the reign of terror to an indefinite period. There are moments 
in the history of nations, as well as of individuals, in which the caleu- 
lations of prudence lose all their efficacy, and if indulged, or made 
the rule of action, may be productive of that ruin which they are in- 
tended to avert: such was the state of the patriot army on the 25th of 
January, when Riego, prompted by one of those inspirations which 
occur only to great minds, suggested the idea of marching at the head 
of a flying column, to spread the seeds of liberty in the provinces, and 
keep the servile faction in check, while the remainder of the army 
should maintain its position at San Fernando. Many as were the ob- 
jections that might have been made to this proposal, it was received 
with unequivocal approbation by the military junta, and when commu- 
nicated to the troops, they are said to have crowded round the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, earnestly soliciting permission to form a part of the in- 
tended legion. 

Having selected fifteen hundred men for the above important ser- 
vice, and made such hasty arrangements as the shortness of the notice 
permitted, Riego, and his corps, upon which the destinies of millions 
were suspended, left the Isla at daybreak on the 27th, passing over 
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Chiclana amidst the cries of Viva la Constitucion! repeated on every 
side by the people, they slept at Conil, and proceeded to Vejer next 
day; after proclaiming the constitution, and electing municipal offi- 
cers here, the column resumed its march, crossed the heights of Ojen 
on the 50th, and arrived at Algeciras on the following evening. 

Having recrossed the range of Oden without interruption, the troops 
had scarcely set out on their march towards Vejer next morning, be- 
fore a large body of cavalry was observed in front, formed evidently 
to oppose the march. Riego immediately prepared to attack the ene- 
my, and when ready, advanced at a quick pace, some crying, Lon 
live the Constitution, and Viva la Patria! while others oennill 
the war song, which had now become familiar to every ear. The cool- 
ness and intrepidity with which the column advanced astonished and 
awed the cavalry to such a degree that they defiled on each side the 
road, opening a passage, through which the patriots were suffered to 
pass, without a single effort being made to annoy them. 

On reaching Vejer, Riego found that owing to all the approaches to 
the Isla being occupied by detachments from the army of Freyre, it 
would be hazardous to proceed. ‘Thus surrounded by hostile chiefs, 
whe still continued to stifle pubiic opinion and impose on the credulity 
of the soldiery, the position of the column would have filled many a 
Jeader with alarm: whereas, Riego resolved to profit by the difficulty 
of returning to San Fernando, and carry his original design into effect. 
Some additional supplies of money and horses being procured, religion 
was again called in to the aid of liberty; a military banquet, at which 
the officers and privates mingled, was given by the inhabitants, and 
closed with a public ball, where all the beauty of Vejer appeared, en- 
couraging the defenders of freedom to persevere in the glorious struggle. 
It was on the 12th, after three days passed in festivity and warlike 
preparation, that the patriot general moved forward with a determina- 
tion to reach Malaga, where the column arrived on the 18th, closely 
pursued and often attacked by the vanguard of O’Donnel. 

Perceiving that the fears of the people got the better of their pa- 
triotism, for they had witnesssed those impetuous charges of cavalry 
repelled by a portion of the column which had taken possession of the 
great square, without showing a disposition to co-operate, Riego had 
no alternative between suffering all the fruits of his gallantry to be 
lost at Malaga, and pushing on to another point. The latter was 
chosen, and having effected their retreat in excellent order, the column 
entered Antequera on the 22d, still harassed by the enemy’s — 
‘Though reduced by the causes, moral and physical, naturally atten 
ant on such an enterprise, the General set out on the following day 
for Ronda; here the troops were encountered by a force double their 
number, but, having charged and driven them through the town, some 
rations were levied ; upon which Riego halted for the night in the vi- 
cinity. Resuming their march on the 24th, the patriots successively 
visited Grazadema, Puerto, Serrano and Montellano, where another 
attack of cavalry was sustained, and as courageously repelled. Du- 
ring the time which elapsed between the column’s march from Mon- 
tellano till its arrival at Montilla, on the 8th of March, it had scarcely 
an hour’s repose, and besides having to resist the frequent charges of 
the enemy, their march lay over almost inaccessible mountains with- 
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eut regular roads. From Montilla, where the column remained fot 
some hours, Riego determined to gain the Sierra Morena; but there 
being no direct road to it, without passing through Cordova, he march- 
ed towards that city at all hazards. This was, perhaps, the boldest 
step hitherto taken. There was a regiment of dismounted cavalry at 
Cordova: a considerable portion of this corps was posted on the left 
bank of the Gaudalquiver, apparently to oppose their passage. The 
column having baffled the efforts of enemies so much more numerous, 
its present adversaries were treated with perfect indifference. _ The 
ether troops stationed at Cordova remained in their quarters, unwilling 
to interfere in what was passing: when within a few yards of the 
bridge which separated them from the city, the column, now reduced 
to three hundred men, began the favourite hymn, which resounded 
through the ranks, as if by one common impulse, and thus marched 
through the main street to a convent in the opposite suburb, followed 
by an immense concourse of the people. 

The column pursued its way towards the Sierra on the 8th, and 
passing through Espier, Azuaga, Berlanga, and Villagarcia, reached 

ienvenida at four o’clock in the afternoon on the 11th. 

Diminished to a still smaller number, worn out with fatigue, and 
surrounded by various detachments, whose leaders sought their de~ 
struction, the situation of the patriots was too critical to admit of any 
doubt as to the only alternative which now remained. 

When the shattered remains of the flying column separated at 
Bienvenida, directing their steps, melancholy and broken-hearted, to- 
wards the wilds of the Sierra Morena, they little imagined that the cause 
of freedom had already prevailed, or that its triumph was, in a great 
measure, due to their own heroism! It is impossible to forget the deep 
and anxious interest excited by Riego and his followers, from the mo- 
ment of their departure till their labours terminated. This feeli 
was no less intense all over Europe, than in the Peninsula: a proof of 
the importance attached to a corps, destined to be, as it were, the ba- 
rometer of public opinion: and tough so reduced previous to its dis- 

rsion, there is no doubt that the fact of Riego’s thus keeping the 

eld, not only served to maintain the sacred fire, but had the effect of 
communicating it to the whole nation. 

In returning to the transactions at San Fernando, additional motives 
for applause are found in the perseverance and gallantry displayed 
there after the departure of Riego, As might be expected, Freyre 
and Campana hastened to profit by this event, so that two days were 
not suffered to elapse before the patriots had to repel a sortie frem the 
Cortadura, wuile numerous detachments cut off their communication 
with the interior. 

Various demonstrations for a combined naval and military attack 
were made afterwards, but always ended in a precipitate retreat; for, 
as it has since transpired, the servile generals well knew there could 
be no reliance placed on the fidelity of troops bribed to serve the 
cause of tyranny, and therefore endeavoured to gain their object by 
threats and intimidation. > 

‘The flame lighted up in Andalusia in the meantime reached Galicia, 
soon extended to Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, and other points of the 
Southern coast; thus encircling and irradiating the intermediate pro- 
vinces before it burst forth in the capital. 
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MASSACRE AT CADIZ. 


Although the events at Corunna and Pamplona were known to the 
Royalist generals in the first days of March, and these persons saw 
the triumph of liberty was inevitable, they did their utmost to conceal 
what had occurred in other places; nor was it until the receipt of des- 
patches from the court, stating Ferdinand’s adhesion, and the impa- 
tience of the people threatened their personal safety, that Freyre and 
Campana consented to proclaim the constitution. This intention 
being announced in an address issued at Port St. Mary’s on the 9th, 
Freyre repaired to Cadiz. that night, and could only appease the popu- 
lace, who had assembled to urge immediate compliance with his in- 
structions, by repeated assurances that their wishes should be gratified 
early on the fullowing day. 

The erime of Freyre and his coadjutors was aggravated by the most 
refined hypocrisy: appearing as if they cheerfully participated in the 
general joy, directions were given for regulating the ensuing cere- 
mony, and a formal invitation sent to the foreign Consuls, requesting 
them to be present with the civil and military authorities. An officer 
was also despatched to San Fernando, to invite Quiroga and his staff: 
but as Freyre had rejected a previous proposal to evacuate the Corta- 
dura, and disband the corps formed for the express purpose of oppos- 
ing the patriots, the General-in-chief and his friends were not with- 
out a suspicion that some treachery might be meditated, it was de- 
termined that a deputation, composed of Galiano, Banos, and Aguero, 
should represent the national army at the approaching spectacle, 
while Quiroga remained at his post to watch their commun interests. 

After a great part of the night being poe’ in festivity and rejoic- 
ing, the morning of the 10th had scarcely dawned before Cadiz exhi- 
bited a scene of indescribable animation: a rich display of tapestry or 
appropriate banners in all the balconies of this beautiful city indicated 
the sentiments of the owners, while groups of both sexes filled the 
streets and places of worship, congratulating each other on the arrival 
of that day which they had so long and ardently anticipated. When 
it was ascertained that the deputation from La Isla had set out, the 
town gates were thrown open; upon which the people, giving way to 
the first generous impulse, rushed in thousands towards the Corta- 
dura. 

The report is dated on the 15th, and commenced as follows : “Charged 
by your Excellency, on the invitation of Don Manuel Freyre, to re- 

ir to Cadiz, and make various arrangements relative to proclaiming 
the Constitution, we proceeded, —— by an officer, three erder- 
lies, and a trumpet, to carry your wishes into effect. We had hardly 
reached the Torre Gorda, when an immense concourse of people were 
seen coming from the Cortadura, and pursuing their —_ to San Fer- 
nande. The air resounded with acclamations as we passed ; nothing but 
expressions of affection and sympathy were heard ; amongst others, they 
called us their liberators. On reaching Cadiz, garlands of flowers were 
showered from the windows, and nothing was heard but long live the 
Constitution, the National Army, and its Chiefs! — 

“ General Freyre received us politely, though with coldness: he ex: 
pressed his wish that we should maintain our position in the Isha, 
alleging as a pretext, that the entry of the troops might occasion dis- 
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sar if not bloodshed, with those of the garrison. One of the party 
saving replied that the soldiers of the National Army were no less 
brave than moderate, Freyre rejoined, that he thought the men of his 
corps merited equal praise: this was evidently not the General’s real 
opinion, from the anxiety he betrayed to see us return. We were 
about to conform to his wishes, when the report of musquetry was 
suddenly heard, and we immediately after perceived numbers of both 
sexes running towards us, demanding, with loud cries, to be shielded 
from the soldiery, who were firing im every direction, and cutting 
down all before them. To this appeal, the General very coolly an- 
swered, ‘make yourselves easy, my children; there is no danger, don’t 
be afraid!” Meanwhile, the tumult augmented, and we heard the re- 
ports nearer: as to the General, he left us, apparently with a view of 
putting an end to the disorder; but, so far from doing so, he autho- 
rized, in some degree, by his presence, the horrors which followed. 

“When the above dreadful scene commenced, we resolved to re- 
turn, and were encouraged to do so by Freyre: two of the deputation 
ascended the roof of the house, followed by the Adjutant Sylva, who 
had come in our suite, and passing over adjoining terraces, found an 
asylum not far from the residence of the General: one of the party, 
who attempted to escape through the front door, had to brave many of 
the assassins, whom he met at every corner; fortunately, they did not 
recognise him: having, with the greatest difficulty, reached the house 
of Villavicentio, he there met Freyre and Campana. It was in vain 
that our companion claimed the rights due to his character of Dele- 
gate from the National Army: they replied, by stating, that — 
tection could be afforded by the laws, as these were not obeyed. us 
abandoned to his fate, he sought refuge with a friend, and did not re- 
join us till eleven o’clock on the following day. 

“ When tranquillity was somewhat restored, we discovered the place 
of our retreat to the Government of Cadiz, if such it could be called, 
and peremptorily demanded the treatment due to us as the bearer of 
a flag of truce: the only answer, was a file of soldiers with drawn 
swords, who seized and conducted us to the castle of San Sebastian, 
where each was thrown into a separate cell, deprived of communica- 
tion, and otherwise treated with every species of indignity. We re- 
mained in this state of solitary confinement until the night of the 14th, 
when, owing to farther intelligence from Madrid, our imprisonment was 
changed into simple detention, preparatory, as the keepers asserted, 
to our being exchanged for some of the officers arrested at Las Cabe- 
zas. This must have been a mere invention, as we were soon after 
—" in a small boat, and landed on the beach near San Fer- 
nando.” 

In addition to the foregoing particulars, confirmed in all respects by 
the accounts of others, it appears that the battalion of Guides and 
Lealtad, or Ferdinand’s own, made up of deserters, and Briley slaves 
liberated from prison, were the instruments employed on this occasion ; 
and that, being liberally supplied with brandy, they remained shut up 
in their aoe be till the square of San Antonio was completely throng- 
ed, and the ceremony of proclaiming the political code about to com- 
mence. It was then that Campana issued his orders: in another in- 
stant the work of slaughter began: rushing into the square at different 
points, neither sex nor age was spared; those who could not escape 
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were butchered on the spot, nor did the foreign consuls “— with- 
out insult and violence. The number of victims, including killed and 
wounded, exceeded five hundred, and would have been much greater, 
had not the drunken state of the perpetrators prevented their taking 
a more regular aim. Not content with butchering old and young, 
women and children, the whole of the night and part of the next day 
were devoted to plunder; nor, with the exception of those who en- 
deavoured to allay the tumult, was a person to be seen in the streets 
of Cadiz, which resembled abesieged city for some days after. Owing 
to the measures of precaution adopted by Freyre and his associates, 
the murderers were transferred to Xerez in the night, and replaced by 
the patriotic regiment of Valancay, thus escaping the fury of the po- 
lace. 
P'To judge of the share which Freyre and Campana had in this san- 
guinary proceeding, it is necessary merely to read the following order 
of the day, issued immediately after the event: and some extracts 
from the communications of Freyre to the Minister at War. 


“ General Order. 
“Cadiz, March 11, 1820 

“ Long live the King! long live Religion! honour to the brave and 
loyal troops vee the garrison of Cadiz! Their fidelity, and the de- 
cided manner in which the soldiers conducted themselves yesterday, 
merits the gratitude of all the king’s subjects, and that of the general 
who has the honour to command them. 

“ It is, in the name of his Majesty, therefore, that I return the offi- 
cers and other individuals of the garrison, my warmest thanks, for 
their brilliant military conduct. 

(Signed) “ CaAMPANA.” 


The correspondence of Freyre appeared in the Official Gazette 
here, on the 2ist March: his first letter will be a sufficient specimen 
of the whole. 


« Most Excellent Sir! 

“ The garrison of Cadiz, ever faithful to the King, our master, has, 
to my great satisfaction, just given me the most public and affection- 
ate proof of the submission, fidelity, and love it entertains for his 
august and royal person; drowning, with its general cry of long live 
the King! the effervescence of the people, who, collecting and muti- 
nying yesterday in the square of San Antonio, cried, Long live the 

onstitution! In this state of things, [ succeeded, by traversing the 
streets and squares, in restraining those loyal troops, who, enraged 
with the rioters, fired in all directions, and on every group they saw, 
repeating nothing but the joyful cry of Live the King! At the present 
hour, ha f-past three, tranquillity 1s, in some degree, restored; but I 
will still continue to make every exertion to re-establish order and 
discipline. 

“ With this courier, I send instructions to Seville, in order that it 
may follow the noble and just example set bere; having already des- 
patched officers in various directions to give it publicity. ‘Two of my 
aides-du-camp have gone to the army for the same purpose. : 
“ Although I have not received answers to the letters and orders 
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which I despatched, I do not like to lose any time in depriving his 
Majesty of such pleasing and satisfactory inteiligence ; but when tran- 
quillity is effectually restored, | will transmit all the details to your 
Excellency. 

“Your excellency will be pleased to make these circumstances 
known to his Majesty, assuring him of the fidelity of the troops, and 
that we only aspire to defend his rights, and secure tranquillity and 
order. God preserve your excellency many years. 

(Signed) “ Manvet Freyre.” 
Head Quarters, Madrid, 
March 10, 1820.” 


It is needless to say that neither confidence nor tranquillity were 
established at Cadiz till the removal of those who had destroyed both 
one and the other. This event took place on the 17th, when Freyre 
was replaced by General O’Donoju, while Don Cayetano Valdes, and 
Francisco de Jauregui succeeded Campana and Rodriguez the King’s 
lieutenant. 

The first care of the new captain-general was, to make all the com- 
pensation in his power to the outraged patriots and inhabitants, by 
causing the Constitution to be proclaimed in a way more becoming 
the importance of the subject. To prevent the possibility of inter- 
ruption, it was arranged that no person should appear armed within 
the walls of Cadiz during the ceremony. ‘This was performed on the 
20th, at noon, in the presence of the national army, which, led by 
Quiroga, Riego and the staff, made its triumphal entry that morning. 
After the civil and military authorities were sworn, they proceeded to 
the cathedral, followed by the whole population; here, Te Deum was 
sung, and a solemn thanksgiving offered up to Almighty Ged, for the 
consummation of their wishes. 

Pursuant to orders received on his appointment, that a rigorous in- 
quiry should be forthwith instituted, relative to the late outrage, 
Freyre and his coadjutors were arrested and sent to the prisons of 
La Caraga, from which Calderon and his staff were liberated on the 
20th: the culprits are still confined, and till overtaken by the too 
tardy sentence of the law, suffer under the awful anathema of public 
opinion. ; 

GENERAL RISING. 

The rising in Galicia and Navarre was almost simultaneous: Mina, 
who had eluded the vigilance of spies and informers, employed te 
watch his movements in France, left Paris early in February, and en- 
tering the valley of Bastan, on the 25th, found a numerous band of 
—— ready to receive him. His pomniee dated on the 2d 
March, besides declaring in favour of the Constitution and Cortes, 
contained an energetic appeal to his former companions in arms, who 
were now called upon to join the standard of freedom, and imitate 
the heroic resolution of the national army. 

At Corunna, the garrison and inhabitants, headed by Don Carlos 
Espinosa, a colonel of artillery, rose on the 21st of February, placed 
the captain-general and some other authorities under arrest; after 
which the code was proclaimed, and those who had been shut up for 
political offences liberated. The conduct of Espinosa on this and all 
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other occasions had raised him to an envied height amongst the Spa- 
nish patriots. 

A Junta of the principal inhabitants, with Don Pedro Agar, the 
former regent, as president, being installed, the omni-iaae de- 
parted, at the head of a flying column, to proclaim the Constitution 
throughout the province. This was effected at Santiago on the 24th, 
and at Orense the following day: although opposed by San Roman, a 
blustering Servile, entrusted with the military command in Galicia, 
the progress of Acevedo was triumphant, till the 9th of March, when 
he fell a victim to his intrepidity and misplaced confidence in a party 
of provincial militia, posted in the vicinity of a small town, called 
Padernalo. Unsuspicious of the treachery which was about to de- 
prive Spain of his services, the patriot chief advanced alone, and un- 
armed, to stay the flight of the enemy, calling upon the fugitives to 
join their brethren, and no longer serve as the blind instruments of 
selfishness and ambition. His address was scarcely ended, when 
some of the party, concealed behind a thicket, fired on the general, 
who fell mortally wounded. 

The body of Acevedo, disinterred from the spot in which it had 
been deposited after his assassination, was conveyed to Corunna, where 
it received the honours of a public funeral, and general mourning. 
Like Porlier, too, the statue of Feliz Acevedo will also ornament the 
national pantheon. 

Although Mina did not enter Pamplona before the 11th of March, 
his presence in the neighbourhood with a considerable force obliged the 


captain -general, Espeleta, to open the gates much sooner than he had 


intended : a staunch partizan of the court, and surrounded by priests, 
Espeleta betrayed the greatest unwillingness to embrace the consti- 
tutional system. ‘The establishment of liberty in Navarre was cele- 
brated by a series of festivities, and the liberation of many state pri- 
soners; amongst whom was the celebrated Quintaua, whose writings 
have done so much towards enlightening his countrymen. 

The garrison of Zaragoza had risen and proclaimed the constitu- 
tion on the 5th, without committing the slightest excess. An elo- 
quent statement of the event was addressed to Ferdinand by the pro- 
vincial Junta. ‘This important paper also contained a true, though 
lamentable, picture of the ahead condition to which Spain was re- 
duced under the late government, and is justly regarded as one of the 
most valuable historical documents of the day. 

The people of Catalonia began to assemble, and declare themselves, 
the moment they heard of what had occurred in Aragon. Castanos, 
who had been suffered to occupy the place of captain-general since 
Lacy’s death, vainly endeavoured to check the popular feeling at Bar- 
celona: as the means adopted for this purpose, that of arming the 
dregs of society, might lead to scenes of violence, which the constitu- 
tionalists had determined to avoid, a large party of the latter, uniting 
themselves to the garrison, sallied forth, and proclaimed the code at 
orsegees Reus, and several other towns. Meanwhile, the orders 
from Madrid reached Castanos, and were soon followed by the arrival 
of General Villacampa, who assumed the command, causing the con- 
stitution to be promulgated on the 12th. Driven from Barcelona by 
the people, Castanos came to Madrid, and notwithstanding the events 
of 1817, and his recent conduct, he has contrived to get himself ap 
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pointed a counsellor of state. With respect to Villacampa, his de- 
meanour was in this, as in every other act of his civil and military 
career, entitled to the utmost praise, and found its reward in the ap- 
probation of his fellow citizens. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena, Valencia, Murcia, and Granada, 
animated by a similar spirit to those of Catalonia, declared in favour 
of freedom nearly on the same day. When Elio received the minis- 
ter’s circular, he mounted his horse and rode to the town-hall, whence 
an immediate summons was sent to the municipal body. Affectin 
the most ardent zeal in favour of freedom, the executioner of Vidal, 
young Beltran de Lis, and his companions, were about to proclaim 
the charter, when the people, who had by this time collected in t 
numbers, unanimously declared they would rather continue slaves 
than receive liberty from such contaminated hands! The past atroci- 
ties of Elio next rushed across every mind ; unable to repress the in- 
dignation excited by a recollection of his barbarous conduct, he must 
have fallen a sacrifice to popular fury, were it not for the interposi- 
tion of Count Almodovar; who being called upon by the people to 
exercise the functions of captain-general till the King’s pleasure 


shoald be known, insisted on their sparing the life of Elio; thus prov- 
ing that there was no sacrifice of resentment and personal feeling 
they were not prepared to make in favour of liberty. Being conduct- 
ed to his house by a strong guard, the obnoxious general was removed 
to the citadel, where he still remains, brooding over the innumerable 
sorrows which his former conduct has brought on Spain; and like the 
criminals of Cadiz, given up to the execration of mankind. 


THE CAPITAL. 


Having noticed some of those circumstances which marked the 
transition from slavery to freedom, in the provinces, it remains for 
me to add a few facts relative to what took place in the capital pre- 
vious to the adhesion of Ferdinand. 

The following is a list of the Ministers when the insurrection broke 
out:—Duke de San Fernando, foreign affairs; Mata Florida, grace 
and justice; Alos, war department; Cisneros, marine and colonies 
Salmon, finances; Infantado, Alagon and Ugarte formed part of the 
secret Council or Camarilla, and were supported by Ben Como, the 
confessor; Ramirez, the King’s valet; and Vargas, treasurer of the 
household. 

Ballesteros therefore waited on the King, to undeceive him, by de- 
scribing the real state of things, and ended the audience, by inform- 
ing bis majesty, that the government could not calculate on the obe- 
dience of a single regiment. This being fully confirmed by the ac- 
counts hourly arriving from the provinces, Ferdinand yielded to the 
empire of necessity, and consented to sign a decree, in which he pro- 
mised to accept the political code of 1812, and convoke the Cortes. 
The period of believing in promises having, however, gone by, and 
a that the party who had hitherto enjoyed the royal confi- 
dence only wanted to gain time, the — and soldiery took the 
alarm, assembled before the municipality, and elected a corporation 
of the most distinguished citizens; they then proceeded to the palace, 
and called aloud for the King. This appeal being made in such a 
way that it could not be resisted, Ferdinand appeared at a balcony, 
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with a copy of the constitution in his hand, and holding it up, signi- 
fied his readiness to conform to the assurances he had given the pre- 
ceding day.” Next to his reception in the Hall of Cortes on the 9th 
July, this must have been the proudest day of Ferdinand’s life. Orders 
being immediately issued to execute the desires of the populace, rela- 
tive to naming a junta of government, liberation of state prisoners, 
abolishing the holy office, and various other establishments connected 
with the late system, the people withdrew, exclaiming, “ Long live 
Ferdinand! Long live the Constitutional Monarch !” 

From the palace the crowd hastened to the Inquisition, destroyed 
the instruments of torture, and placing the prisoners in an open car, 
bore them in triumph through the principal streets. The night closed 
with a spontaneous and general illumination. On the next day Bal- 
lesteros was charged with the pleasing office of visiting the prisons, 
and restoring their haggard inmates, confined for political offences, to 
liberty and light. 

Besides the decrees for abolishing the Inquisition, and regulating 
the liberty of the press, two proclamations were published ; the first, 
bearing the King’s signature, explained his reasons for adopting the 
fatal system of 1814, on the plea that it was recommended to him as 
the most popular! repeating the fact of his own adhesion, his subjects 
were congratulated on the event; this address concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarkable sentence: “ Let us march frank!y, and myself the 
first, in the constitutional path, by showing an example of wisdom, 
order, and moderation, in a crisis which has been accompanied with 
so many tears and sorrows in other countries: let us make the Spa- 
nish name revered, at the same time that we lay the foundation for 
ages of happiness and glory.” 

The formation of patriotic societies here, and in the provinces, af- 
forded those who took no part in the administration the means of ex- 
pressing their sentiments, and had an excellent effect in suggesting 
useful hints to government, as well as teaching the people how to ap- 

reciate their newly acquired rights. Neither the calumnies nor false- 
hed circulated with regard to these associations, have removed the 
impressions of their utility, in consolidating and maintaining the con- 
stitutional system. 

There was but one solitary class that appeared dull in the midst 
of this gratifying scene. Though the liberal portion of the priesthood 
poet y into the sentiments of the people, stimulating them to 
espouse the cause of freedom, with becoming zeal, others found only 
a source of dejection in the general joy. It would have been well, 
had this discontent at seeing others happy been confined to the soli- 
tude of their cloisters ; but, taking a wider range, it was vented in an 
attempt to get up a conspiracy. As usual, excessive piety, and a con- 
viction that the change would bring down the vengeance of heaven, 
was the pretext fur tampering with the soldiery, some of whom were 
even bribed to aid in the projected treason. 

The decree for convoking the Cortes, published on the day of Fer- 


* The efforts of Don Francisco Paulo to remove the hesitation betrayed by Fer- 
dinand, while the tranquillity of Madrid was threatened, were seconded by those 
of the Queen and the two Princesses, her sisters-in-law. An attendant of her Ma- 
jesty has informed me, that she implored Ferdinand, with tears, to come forward, 
a few moments before he appeared at the balcony. 
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dinand’s adhesion, was followed by preparations for the election of 
representatives, who were chosen soon after. Most of the members 
had reached this by the end of June, and when I arrived here, were 
anxiously waiting for the august ceremony already described. 


Extracts from the New Work entitled “ Vestiges of Ancient Manners 
and Customs discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily,” by the Rev. 
J.J. Blunt. London. 


ON THE ORDINARY HABITS, FOOD, AND DRESS, OF THE ITALIANS AND SICI- 
LIANS. 

Wuew we call to mind the usual variations of fashion in all those 
circumstances, the consideration of which forms the subject of this 
chapter, we shall not wonder that so few, but rather that so many ves- 
tiges of ancient practices should still remain; particularly as some of 
them have no relation to climate, or to such natural causes as may be 
thought to have an uniform operation upon national character; and as 
all of them have withstood frequent shocks from the successive irrup- 
tions of transalpine strangers. 

The first meal of the Romans was the prandium, for the jentaculum 
seems as little to have deserved that name as the cup of ‘ caffé nero,’ 
which serves for the breakfast of the modern Italians. This repast 
was taken at mid-day; and, therefore, precisely accords both in time 
and denomination with the present ‘pranzo.’ ‘To dinner succeeded 
one or two hours’ repose. Thus we read in Suetonius that Augustus 
was used to lie down in his clothes and shoes for a short time after 
having taken his refreshment at noon. (ug. 78.) Pliny the younger 
relates the same thing of his uncle. (Epist. iii. 5.) Indeed, so uni- 
versal was such an indulgence, that the streets of Rome were quite 
deserted at mid-day. Accordingly, when Catineus Labeo, a tribune, 
made an attack upon Q. Metellus, with a view of dragging him to the 
Tarpeian rock, and there inflicting summary punishment upon him, in 
revenge for an insult which he had offered him, this was the season 
purposely selected for so flagrant an outrage, because the forum was 
then empty. (Plin. M. H. vii. 44.) For the same reason, eagles and 
birds of prey, which had sat inactive during the morning, at noon de- 
scended in search of food into the streets and squares. (Plin. M. H. 
x. 3.) 

It is notorious, that the same habit still prevails to the same degree 
amongst the inhabitants of Italy and Sicily. For some time after 
mid-day, during the heat of summer, the a s are closed, and the 
keepers of them retire to rest; whilst the oe interior of a town is 
as tranquil as the presence of strangers, whose curiosity does not allow 
them to fall into the general fashion, will admit. 

Neither does the custom which exists in many convents, of appoint- 
ing some individual to read during dinner, want a parallel from anti- 
quity. Pliny the younger describes such to have been his own prac- 
tice, as well as that of his friend Spurinna, and his uncle the natural 
ist. (Epist. ix. 15—iii. 1.) Cornelius Nepos records the same of At- 
ticus; and from Sparzianus we learn, that Adrian caused plays to be 
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represented, or poets to recite their compositions, whilst he was at 
dinner. 

As the coolness of evening approaches, the piazzas become filled 
with people, who meet for conversation, and for the exercise of that 
easy familiarity so remarkable amongst them; whilst the Corso is 
crowded with carriages, moving in dull monotonous succession, till 
darkness and the engagements of the night oblige them to separate. 

Now I suspect that this picture, with some slight alterations, is a 
no less faithful representation of a Roman usage. ‘The citizens of 
Rome were accustomed to assemble in the forum at eve, and discuss 
the events which had occurred during the course of the day— 

Vespertinumque pererro 
Sxpe forum— 


The forum oft at eve I wander through— 


says Horace of himself; and he describes the character of a man more 
than commonly absorbed in business, by saying that he resorted to the 
forum in the morning, and in the evening to his house; or, in other 
words, that at the hours when bargains were made and causes adjudged 
in the forum, he was there; but that when it merely served as a place 
for social meeting, he thought he could employ himself more profitably 
athome. (Ep. i. 6.20.) The lines in Juvenal, 


Quoties aulxa recondita cessant, 
Et vacuo clausoque sonant fora sola theatro, 
Sat. vi. 67 
When sad and silent is the stage; and when 
In forums only lives the hum of men, 


have been explained by the commentators to apply to the forum as 
the field of litigation: I would rather say that they refer to it as the 
point of evening rendezvous, to which the citizens repaired as a mat- 
ter of course, when there was no theatrical spectacle to divert their 
attention elsewhere. 

In the amusement of the Corso it is probable that the present trains 
of carriages have succeeded the old lectice, or large sedans, still used 


in Italy, and yet more commonly in Sicily, under the name of ‘ lettige. 
The same foolish vanity which led the poorer Romans to distress 
themselves for the sake of purchasing one of these vehicles, with a 
suitable number of slaves to support it, now operates upon the Ita 

lians in the establishment of a carriage. (Vide Martial. vi. 77.) Next 
to food and apparel, (if indeed these necessaries of life ought to be 
ranked first) is the importance of a‘ vettura,’ or ‘ legno,” and the num 

ber of them is great in proportion. Happy the man who can afford to 
station three or four lacqueys in thread-bare liveries, and dirty tattered 
white cotton stockings, on the foot-board behind: not less happy than 
his ancestors, who could boast that they were supported by three in- 
stead of two pair of slaves. (Martial. vi. 77.10.) That the lectice 
were cxtretnihy numerous is manifest from hence, that a considerable 
part of the establishment of a man of fortune consisted of lecticarii; 
and it is a subject of complaint with Columella, that the old and in 

firm amongst them were sent into the country to cultivate their mas 

ters’ estates. (Columell. Pref.) Indeed, to such an extent had the 
lecticee increased under Julius Cesar, that he confined the use of them, 
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by a sort of sumptuary law, to certain persons and stated days. (Suet. 
Aug. 43.) These days were no doubt festivals, and from this cir- 
cumstance it seems highly probable, that they were kept for the same 
senseless parade as the carriages of the modern Italians. 

Before P dismiss the lectice, I will mention that in some parts of 
Sicily they are employed in the more melancholy, though no less ancient 
service, of conveying the dead. Those, however, so appropriated, are 
distinguished by a death’s head and cross-bones. 


Invidiosa tibi quam sit lectica, requiris ? 
Non debes ferri mortuus hexaphoro. , 
Martial. vi. 77, 10 
Why carp at my sedan?—So born and bred, 
Ought you to have six porters ’—No, not dead. 


The Italians and Sicilians do not often mount on horseback for 
pleasure: it may be observed, however, that the amble to which they 
train their horses with so much care, seems to have been a pace in 
equal favour with the Romans. The equestrian statues of the two 
Balbi in the Studii at Naples, are represented as moving at this rate. 
Moreover, females still ride astride, like the figures in bas-relief so 
often seen on the old sarcophagi. However inferior, therefore, to our 
own that fashion may be in point of delicacy, in point of antiquity, at 
least, it has the advantage. 

I am here led to say a few words on the curious relation which sub 
sists between masters and servants in Italy. 

Whoever has been in the Corso cannot fail to have observed, that 
the nurse, decked out in her gayest attire, almost always occupies 
one seat in the family carriage. The estimation in which her cha- 
racter was held amongst the old Greeks and Romans, does not seem 
to be yet forgot. Half servant, half confidante, she performed a 
principal part in the domestic politics of both those nations, and a 
play might as well have wanted a Nuncius as a Nutrix. But, indeed, 

nerally, the familiarity which approximates the master and servant 
in Italy and Sicily is very remarkable, and cannot fail to remind those 
who witness it of the easy intercourse which obtained between the Ro- 
mans and their slaves. I have seen a servant usher his mistress, a wo- 
man of high rank, into her own room with such expressions as might be 
expected from an equal. It is not at all unusual for the master to be 
observed holding an idle conversation, through his carriage window, 
with a footman, during one of those pauses which occasionally occur 
in the wearisome progress about the Corso. At Rome, men who keep 
servants in livery seldom walk out without one or more of them in at- 
tendance; they enter into conversation with them without reserve, 
and are only anxious that they should march a few inches to the rear, 
in order to satisfy the claims of punctilio. At dinner, too, nothing 
is more common than for the servants in waiting to contribute their 
quota to the table-talk. 

This system of things resembles most exactly that which prevailed 
amongst the Romans. They, too, thought it necessary to be accompa- 
nied by a slave whenever they stepped out of their own doors; and 
they, toe, conversed with him upon a footing of the most unceremo- 
nious kind. The passages of classical authors, by which this free in- 
tercourse may be proved, are so numerous, that it can hardly be 
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thought needful to mention them specifically. ‘Thus Horace, for in- 
stance, speaks of whispering in the ear of his slave in the publi: 
streets, when struggling to liberate himself from his impertinent com 
panion. 
Ire modo ocyus, interdum consistere, in aurem 
Dicere nescio quid puero. Sat. i. 9. 10, 
Impatient to discard my fop, 
One while I run, another stop, 


And w ok as he presses near, 


Some nothing in my servant’s ear. Francis, 


“ To pass by other species of cruelty,” says Macrobius, amusingly 
enough, “there are masters who whilst they are greedily distending 
themselves with the luxuries of the table, do not perwit their slaves 
in attendance upon them to move a lip, no, though it should be only 
to speak.” (Sat. i. 11.) 

Indeed, in every Latin comedy the slave uses as much freedom to- 
wards his master as any other person in the piece. Possibly the pri- 
vileged fools, so long maintaining a place in the great families of Eng- 
land, had no other origin. 

But to return.—The resort to the piazzas and Corso naturally re- 
minds me of the caffés, which, on these occasions, are thronged with 
individuals, in search of coffee, ices, and liqueurs; or with such as 
simply wish to mix in debate with little juntos of their friends. ‘These 
establishments, so essential to the happiness of a sociable Italian, and 
consequently abounding even in the smallest villages of Italy and 
Sicily, have succeeded the old Thermopolia in those countries; the 
number of which discovered at Pompeii, leads us to conclude that they 
were frequented with the same avidity in the times of the Romans. 


That the liquids sold in them were principally warm, the name itself 


sufficiently indicates; but of what those liquids were composed it is 
not so easy a matter to determine.—From the marks of the cups, 
however, which still are visible on the marble slabs in some of these 
shops, it has been conjectured that a preparation of honey, perhaps 
* mulsum,’ was one. 

In such scenes of unceremonious society which regularly return 
with a new day, plentiful opportunity is afforded of observing the 
forms of salutation which prevail; and, as several of these have de- 
scended from the earliest times, I shall take notice of a few of them. 

That of kissing the face, though a mode of greeting amongst men 
not confined to the Italians, is of very ancient date with that people. 
Thus Catullus intended to receive his friend Verannus on his return 
from abroad with this welcome— 


Visam te incolumem, audiamque Iberam 
Narrantem loca, facta, nationes, 

Ut mos est tuus, applicansque collum, 

Jucundum os oculosque suaviabor. Catuil. i. 9. 9 


And I will hail thee safe and sound, 
And hear thee talk of Spanish ground, 
Its climate, cities, customs, men, 
(Thou lov’st to travel o’er again, ) 
Then lock’d in brotherly embrace, 

I’fl kiss thy pleasant lip and face 
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Another form of salutation employed by those of an inferior rank 
towards their superiors, as by children towards their elders, is that of 
kissing the back of the wrist. 

In the Portici Museum there is a painting, found at Herculaneum, 
representing Theseus and the Athenian youths whom he had rescued 
from the Minotaur; and one of these is expressing his gratitude to his 
deliverer by a similar token of affection and respect. 

A third form of salutation commonly used when the party does not 
stay to converse, but at the same time wishes to acquaint his friend 
that he recognises him, is to raise the hand and quiver the fore-finger. 
The same custom amongst the Romans caused this finger to be called 
the * digitus a ee Aug. 80. 

[ have now traced the Italian through most of his daily occupations. 
The history closes with the ‘cena,’ or supper, which, as it preserves 
the same name, so does it also hold the same relative importance to 
the other meals which was given to the old ‘ cena.” 

It may next be a subject of some curiosity to know in what respects 
the food of the modern Italians accords with that of the Romans; 
omitting, therefore, such articles as it is unnecessary to specify, from 
their being common to mankind of whatever clime or soil, I will enu- 
merate a few, which, without being universal, seem always to have 
been received by the inhabitants of Italy. 

Herbs constituted an important part of the food of a Roman; dress- 
ed, it is true, (which is the case still,) in such a variety of shapes, and 
with such admixture of sauces, as to have lost all the simplicity of 
that diet. Cicero, I recollect, somewhere complains bitterly of the 
barbarous effect produced upon his own stomach by vegetables in dis- 
guise. Endive and mallows are both mentioned by Horace as finding 
a principal place at his table; and I have seen them both exposed for 
sale in the market at Naples and Florence. The latter herb, taken 
as tea, is thought to have great virtue in removing colds, and when 
bruised is applied to wounds with no less sree be circumstances 
which heretofore, perhaps, gave them the epithet ‘ salubres.’ 

Garlic is, unhappily, as much in request with all classes of people 
now as it was in the time of the same poet. His ode to Meceenas, 
who partook with Thestylis and the reapers in this national taste, is 
the only point with which I am acquainted, to redeem it from total 
execration. (Epod. iii. 

Lupins, sodden in boiling water, served as food, according to Pliny 
Mv. i xviii. 14); and at this day they are eaten by the peasants of 
Italy, after they have taken means to correct their extreme bitterness 
by first stewing and then steeping them in a succession of cold 
waters. 

The seeds of the stone pine were eaten by the Romans; a fact as- 
certained from some of them having been discovered at Pompeii, 
amongst other articles of food, and now exhibited in the Studii at Na- 

les. Pinocchii too, as they are now called, are numbered by the Ita- 
liane in their list of eatables, and generally make their appearance 
with the dessert. On the same authority we learn, that the fruit of 
the carruba, or ceratoria siliqua, an ever-green tree which grows in 
the Neapolitan territory, but in greater abundance in Sicily, was 
eaten by the ancients; and, at present, the poor people roast or boil 
the pods, which are as large as those of the common bean, are gluti- 
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nous, and possess a sweet, though far from a palatable flavour. Wild 
asparagus is now a very common and favourite vegetable; and in the 
frugal meal described by Juvenal, that herb, we may remember, eol- 
lected by the bailiff’s wife from the mountains, fills a dish— 


Montani 
Asparagi, posito quos legit villica fuso. 
Sut. x, 69. 
The sperage wild, which from the mountain’s sidk 


My housemaid left her spindle to provide 
GirrorD 


The cucumis, or water-melon, was kept for a considerable part ot 
the year, and was consumed by the less wealthy Romans in great 
quantities. (Plin. NW. H.. xix. 5. vide etiam Vossium de Idol. vi. 12.) 

By a fatuity for which 1 never could account, the same tasteless 
fruit is still preferred (not merely from its comparative cheapness) 
by the lower classes in Italy, to the delicious produce of their gar 
dens and vineyards, and forms a very essential article of their sub- 
sistence. 

Fish was a kind of staple viand amongst the Romans, of the same 
importance to them as it now is to their descendants; serving, in 
short, in both cases, as a substitute for the more solid provisions of 
an English table —Juvenal, indeed, asserts with poetical hyperbole, 
that the whole T'yrrhene sea was netted with such assiduity that the 
fry could never acquire their natural size. (Sat. v.96.) ‘The “bac 
cala,” or dried cod, from Newfoundland, is now, however, the main 
article of consumption. 

The “ pressi copia lactis,” or curd, as distinguished from cheese, 
of which Virgil speaks, is now carried about the streets for sale in 
abundance, under the name of “ ricotta.” 

Butter, on the other hand, does not appear to have been used by 
the Romans, except as a medicine. “It is made,” says Pliny, “ of 
milk, and is a species of food which amongst barbarous nations is in 
particular request, and divides the rich among them from the poor.” 
(M. H. xxviii. 9.) 

Nor is it yet to be met with in those parts of Italy which are not 
much frequented by travellers; whilst in Sicily I did not find it in a 
single place with the exception of Palermo and Messina, which, as 
maritime towns, have a constant intercourse with foreigners, and con- 
sequently do not always exhibit fair specimens of the primitive man- 
ners of the country. The excellent oil made in these quarters has 
ever supplied the purposes and prevented the general use of an arti- 
cle so essential in the culinary catalogues of the North. 

There is a white wine in Italy, which, as being calculated, perhaps, 
to ee an appetite, is usually drunk at the beginning of dinner, 
and in small quantities: it is called “vermut,”’ a name of exotic 
growth, like many others which are now corrupting the Italian lan- 
guage, indicative, however, of the wormwood with which it is embit- 
tered. 

This mixture seems to have been familiar to the Romans, and was 
denominated “vinum absinthiten.”” Columella gives a receipt for 
making it, from which it appears that the Aminean grape furnished 
the juice for it; and this too, if we may believe Servius, (on Georg. 
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ii. 97.) was white: “Amineum,” quoth the etymologist, “quasi sine 
minio, id est, rubore; nam album est.” (Columell. xii. c. “ 

Such are a few coincidences in the food of the ancient and modern 
inhabitants of Italy and Sicily. 

The costume both of men and women has experienced a great re- 
volution. Some peculiarities, however, borrowed from past times, 
may still be traced. The “toga,” a species of dress which could 
never have been common but amongst an indolent people, has given 
place to a loose cloak with a cape descending below the middle, with 
or without sleeves. This garment, folded carelessly about the person, 
preserves a little of the character of the national gown of the Romans, 
though a closer inspection easily detects the difference. 

Amongst the peasants of a country the caprices of fashion have less 
influence. In Italy the shepherds are still frequently clothed with 
goat-skins; a defence against the weather that was anciently adopt- 
ed by the same class of people, 

Qui summovet Euros 
Pellibus inversis. 
Juv. Sat. xiv, 186. 
The poor, who with inverted skins, defy 
The low’ring tempest, and the freezing sky. 
GIrFORD. 

In the neighbourhood of Fundi sandals are in general use; and, 
throughout the Neapolitan districts, the truncated conical hat, or pileus 
of the Romans, is worn by the husbandmen. 

I know not whether it be worth while to mention, that the Italians, 
Sicilians, and indeed most nations on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
are supplied with coarse woollen red caps from Venice, which are in 
such general request, particularly amongst the seamen, that the manu- 
facture of them constitutes a principal branch of Venetian event 
Though this fallen republic is not of classical date, yet it is possible 
that the epithet ‘ Venetus,’ applied by Juvenal to the ‘cucullus,’ or 
hood, a cheap article of dress in his time, might not merely have ex- 
pressed the colour, but also the country in which the fabric subsisted 
(Juv. Sat. iii. 170); and that modern Venice may have inherited a 
trade anciently exercised amongst the Veniti, inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring continent. 

To support the folds of the hair at the back of the head, the Italian 
women still employ the ‘ acus’ of their ancestors. It isa pin of six or 
eight inches long, now commonly made of steel, and tipped at each end 
with a large ovate polished knob. Of these knobs, which ject toa 
considerable distance beyond the ears, the one is fixed, the other 
moveable at pleasure. 

Many such pins are preserved amongst the relics in the museum at 
Naples; made however of ivory instead of steel (in these instances), 
and having, instead of knobs, a carved figure at one extremity, and a 
circular nut, which turns upon a screw, at the other. The object for 
which the instrument served is given in a line in Martial: 


Figat acus tortas sustineatque comas. 
A pin the plaited tresses to sustain. 
in the neighbourhood of Mola di Gaieta it has been observed by many 
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travellers, that the hair of the females is twisted with great care, and 
spirally coiled, after the manner of the old statues. 

From the vast multitade of necklaces treasured up in the various 
antiquarian museums of Italy, and particularly in that at Naples, it 
should seem that these ornaments were as popular of old as at this day. 
Few women, however mean in appearance and condition, can be satis- 
fied to want them; whilst their clumsy shape and size render them 
doubly inconvenient. In the chamber of cameos at Naples are seve- 
ral necklaces made of large gold or gilt balls connected together, a 
fashion still in very high favour. 

The same observations may be made upon the use of ear-rings. The 
Roman ladies had pendents, called ‘ crotalia,’ consisting of pearls 
linked in such a manner as to rattle when they walked. And we read, 
that the absurd practice of wearing ornaments so oppressive was fol- 
lowed by the poorer though not less ostentatious females. (Plin. 
MV. H. ix. 95.) Indeed it is manifest from the profusion of those found 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, of the same cumbrous magnitude, though 
coarser material, that it must have been very usual to load the ears 
with these sonorous decorations. ; 

In the excess of this fashion, then, the present Italian and Sicilian 
women have certainly never been surpassed. Nothing is more fre- 
quent than to hear the tinkle of their ear-rings as they meet you in the 
streets. 

Amongst the Romans, men as well as women wore rings on the 
hand ; and Pliny complains, that in consequence of the practice having 
become so general, a criterion by which the different orders in society 


might once have been distinguished was completely done away. (Plin. 
V. H. xxxiii. 1.) Possibly the circumstance of the ring having been 
used in the double capacity of ornament and seal, might have formerly 
given it a twofold value, aud rendered it an object of less etfeminacy. 
But though now no such importance can be attached to it, it main- 
tains the same strange fascination over the taste of the italian, and 
he will wear his ring, though his purse may not afford him the means 


of paying his tailor for patching his coat. 

Of the cosmetics used by the females in Italy enough has been re- 
corded by classical authors to leave no doubt that they were as abun- 
dant under Augustus as under Pius VII. There was found, however, 
in the toilette of a lady of Pompeii a small chrystal box of rouge, 
which now remains in the museum at Naples, whilst the body it was 
intended to adorn must have long been reduced to a powder perhaps 
in quantity as little as this monument of perishable vanity. 

hough not falling strictly under the head either of personal dress 
or ornament, yet I may be allowed to mention in this place the uni- 
versality of umbrellas in Italy. Ploughmen may be seen as they go 
to their work carrying them in their hands, made of skins; and indeed 
the peasants in general, both male and female, are seldom unprovided 
with such as are formed with a coarse canvass, and of dimensions 
sufficient to cover a household. An article so essential to the comfort 
of persons living in such a latitude was probably alike in vogue 
amongst the ancient inhabitants of Italy. Martial speaks of these 
protectors against the violence of the sun, under the name of ‘ umbra- 
cula.’ (xiv. 28.) And from the tenor of the theatrical and amphitheatri- 
cal advertisements discovered at Pompeii, it may be concluded, that all 
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the spectators were expected, unless the contrary was expressed, to be 
prepared with umbrellas or broad hats, to defend themselves against rays 
at all times powerful, but acquiring additional force from reflection on 
the stone benches of these places of public amusement. Hence it was 
one of the diversions of that unaccountable madman Caligula to roast 
his subjects at shows of gladiators, by causing the veil which was ex- 
tended over their heads to be withdrawn without previous notice. 
(Suet. Calig. 24.) 


MISCELLANEOUS COINCIDENCES OF CHARACTER BETWEEN THE ANCIENT 
AND MODERN ITALIANS 


From several peculiarities in the Italians, considered as a nation, 
which cannot fail to attract the notice of a stranger, it should seem 
that they retain many of those features which are so prominent in 
the character of their ancestors. . 

I. Gambling, that propensity to which an idle people is ever dis- 
posed, was not more common in the days of Juvenal than now. (Juv. 
1. 88.) An exclusion from politics operating upon the upper classes, 
and a total want of commerce on the lower, has ever rendered all 
ranks in Italy prepared to cherish a vice which has at least the merit 
of engaging the mind, and preventing the thoughts from ens 
their own prey. Besides the tables of hazard which are introduce 
at routs, and at which even females do not blush publicly to risk their 
fortunes and their tempers; besides the legitimate gaming-houses, 
many of which are under the sanction of government, and contribute 
to its support; those amusements which in other countries, from the 
dexterity they require, and the interest they excite, are not thought 
to want the stimulus of a stake, are in Italy made vehicles of profit 
and loss. Ihave observed boys, when playing at ball, duly pay and 
receive at the end of each game. Nay, the beggars in the streets may 
be constantly seen venturing the baiochs they have gained by their 
day’s importunities. Can we not then still exclaim in the words of 
the satirist, 

Quando 
Major avaritiz patuit sinus, alea quando 
Hos animos ? 
When did fell avarice so inflame the mind ? 


And when the lust of play so curse mankind? 
Grirrorp, 


A taste which has ever been so natural to the Italians, has derived 
great encouragement from the pernicious system of small lotteries, 
which prevail in almost every town to an extent that is truly won- 
derful. In walking along the streets of Rome, for instance, the eye 
meets in every direction such advertisements as these in the shop- 
windows: “Qui _—- per Roma ;” Here’s a lottery for Rome: 
“ Qui si guoca per Firenze ;” Here’s a lottery for Florence : “Qui si 
guoca per Napoli,” &c. Thus in each town is stationed one lottery 
office, at least, for every other. The plan too upon which they are 
framed is surprisingly seductive. Out of ninety tickets which are put 
into the wheel, five only are drawn; the purchaser of one of these 
five receives fifteen times his stake, be it more or less. If he stakes 
upon two numbers, as a combination, and both happen to be drawn, 
he receives two hundred and seventy times his stake; but nothing, if 
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one of them only turns up. if upon three numbers, as a combination, 
he gets five thousand times his stake, supposing him fortunate. Nei- 
ther is hope suffered to build its airy castles for two or three months 
previous to the drawing, as in England; but within a few days after 
the purchase of the ticket its fate is determined, when the adventurer 
may be induced to improve his success or repair his disaster by ano- 
ther trial. The evil effects of these lotteries are further increased by 
the very small as well as the more serious sums which it is permitted 
to risk in them. I have purchased a ticket for eight baiochs, or about 
four-pence. A temptation is thus held out to the lower classes, which 
they find it impossible to resist. 

Now whether this incentive to gambling existed of old in Italy I 
am not able positively to say; it appears however not improbable 
that it did, and that from thence it subsequently passed into other 
countries. According to Evelyn, lotteries were brought into Eng- 
land from Venice in the reign of Charles Il. (Evelyn’s Memoirs.) 
He may be right in the place from whence they were imported here, 
but the period was of somewhat an earlier date. Goldoni, in his life 
of himself, gives the Genoese the credit of the invention; those spe- 
culating citizens having been used to gamble upon the ballot which 
happened twice a year for fifty senators to relieve the body who went 
out of office. (Memorie di Goldoni, vol. i. p. 197.) But however that 
may be, it is certain, that when the Roman emperors gave an enter- 
tainment, a lottery was often resorted to as an agreeable pastime. 
Accordingly we read, that Augustus sometimes sold tickets for prizes, 
in the value of which there was the utmost discrepancy, and that he 
would dispose of pictures with their faces turned towards the wall; 
thus amusing himself with the satisfaction or disappointment of the 
parties who had purchased. (Sueton. dug. 75.) Heliogabalus too had 
prizes of ten camels, ten flies, ten pounds of gold, ten of lead, ten 
eggs, provided for his guests. (Lamprid. 21.) I leave it to my read- 
ers to judge whether such might not have been the origin of the pre- 
sent state-lotteries. 

There is a national game of chance in Italy, called “ morra,” which 
is unquestionably of great antiquity. It is played by two persons, 
who at the same instant stretch out any number of fingers at plea- 
sure. It is then the business of each to guess, without hesitating or 
delaying in order to count them, the sum of the fingers thus extended 
on their united hands. Such is the zeal with which this game is con- 
ducted, that the voices of the players, as they simultaneously exclaim, 
“uno,” “due,” “ tre,’ “quattro,” &c. may be heard throughout a 
street; whilst numerous idlers collect around them to witness the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. 

There cannot be a doubt that the “ micare digitis” of the Romans 
was the self same amusement; and the force of their expression for 
an honest man, that he was one “ with whom fingers might be counted 
in the dark,” “ quocum micare potes in tenebris,” becomes sufficiently 
intelligible. 

Before I dismiss this subject I will add, that allusion is frequently 
made in the Latin poets to a game at nuts, as one to which children 
were particularly attached : 


Nucibus facimus quecunque relictis. Pers, i. 10. 
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And such a game I have noticed in Italy, where the boys having piled 
up four or five walnuts pyramidically, withdraw a few yards, and 
with another take aim at the heap, which falls a prize to him whe suc- 
ceeds in striking and dispersing it. It is unnecessary to point out 
how exactly this accords with the description by the author of the 
* Nux Elegia :” 

Quatuor in nucibus non amplinus alea tota est 

Cum tibi suppositis additur una tribus, 
In stakes of nuts the gambling boys agree, 
lhree placed below, a fourth to crown the three 


Ul. Another characteristic which the Italians possess in common 
with their ancestors, is a fondness for public spectacles: “ panem et 
circenses.”” 

Amongst these there is one still followed in the capital of Italy 
which bears a great resemblance to an ancient amphitheatrieal exhi- 
bition. Not indeed to one of those more sanguinary scenes, which 
the savage nature of the combatants and the trifling value set upon 
their lives, was calculated to produce; not to the struggle between 
the gladiator and the king of the forests; but to that more harmless 
species of contest which was sometimes waged between men and 
bulls. An ox is turned into the arena of an amphitheatre, construct- 
ed nearly as of old, though formed of no other building than the man- 
soleum of Augustus. Some active fellows, lightly dressed, exasperate 
the animal by waving red flags in his face, till he is roused to pursue 


them, when they retreat, lay hold of the edge of the parapet which 

sustains the podium, and vaulting upon it, escape the fury of their 

pursuer. Sometimes one more intrepid than the rest watches his op- 

rtunity, throws himself exactly between the horns of the enraged 

sry clings to his forehead, and in spite of all bis efforts aa him, 
o 


maintains his position till liberated by his companions. render 
the ox still more frantic, a man of straw is suspended from a rope 
stretched across the arena, upon which he often spends his rage when 
disappointed in his attempts to wreak his vengeance on those who 
have so justly provoked it. At length, when he is judged to have 
furnished sport enough, his tormenters endeavour to throw a noose 
over his horns: if successful in their aim, they thus secure and re- 
move him from the arena; if, on the other hand, the cast fails, they 
betake themselves to flight, as before, and wait for a more favourable 
moment. 

One of the public amusements then of old Rome was, as I have al- 
ready stated, nearly the same. It appears to have been introduced 
from Thessaly by Julius Cesar. The combatants, it is true, were 
in some cases, if not always, mounted; a measure perhaps rendered 
necessary from the more ferocious nature of the beasts with which 
they had to contend, the wild bull, instead of the ox, having been 
then the unfortunate victim. However, they maddened the subject 
of their sport in the same manner, attacking and evading him by 
turns, and dragging his head to the earth by throwing a halter over 
his horns. (Vide Sueton. Tiber. 21. cum notis edit. Grevii.) More- 
over Asconius, a writer of the first century, says, that men in effigy 
were made of hay, and presented to the bulls, which being thus irri- 
tated, occasions the spectator still greater diversion. (4sconius in 
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Orat. pro Cornelio.) The whole scene has supplied the author of the 
Metamorphoses with a spirited simile: 


Haud secus exarsit quam circo taurus aperto 

Cum sua terribili petit irritamina cornu, 

Pheeniceas vestes, elusaque vulnera sentit. .Wetam. xii, 102 
Thus in the circus, freed from bolt and bar, 

And roused by mock provocatives to war, 

The angry bull high tosses o’er his bead 

The senseless effigy and robes of red. 


Another public entertainment of the Romans was the pantomime. 

Whether this kind of spectacle originated amongst the Greeks, 
which, from a passage in Aristotle, may be suspected; ‘ Dancers,’ 
says he, ‘make use of rhythm alone whereby to express themselves 
without the ail of harmony ; for by means of rhythm, accompanied 
by action, they can display character, and sentiment, and subject ;’ 
(Aristot. Poet. sub init.); or whether, as Suidas and other writers af- 
firm, it was the invention of Pylades and Bathillus, in-the reign of 
Augustus (Tac. dnnal. i. 54); certain it is, that it was pursued in 
Ital under the emperors with so much avidity, that the factions and 
feuds it created could not be composed in any other manner than by 


its total abolition. (Sueton. «Vero. 16.) 

The nature of it was the same as that of the ballet now exhibited on 
the stage of that country, and from thence adopted into our own; a 
drama in dumb show, in which the plot, characters, and catastrophe 
were developed by gesticulation and dancing, without the assistance 


of language as an iterpreter. Thus Nero, at a time when he was 
labouring under a severe disease, made a vow, that if he should 
recover ‘he would dance the story of Turnus in Virgil. (Sueton. 
Nero. 54.) Indeed, the vast variety of action which the inhabitants 
of Italy seem in every age to have introduced into common conversa- 
tion, and the struggle of unruly passions labouring for a vent, and 
consequently moulding the features and frame into shapes that could 
not fail to portray them, have rendered the Italians a nation eminently 
qualified for pantomimic success. The frequency of intrigue, again, 
has greatly tended to improve these telegraphic signals; and in 
Sicily, (in which island gesticulation has arrived at a higher degree 
of perfection than in Italy itself,) the people find little difficulty in 
holding an intelligible intercourse, or communicating a practicable 
scheme, without the intervention of a single word. 

ILI. These effects of the operations of the mind upon the attitude 
and gestures of the body, cannot be too much kept in view in the pe- 
rusal of the Roman authors. They serve to explain much which the 
frigidity of an Englishman’s constitution, and his almost utter exemp- 
tion from every thing like corporeal expression of his feelings, makes 
him unable to comprehend. How often, and how forcibly, for in- 
stance, has the old fable of Hercules and the Wagoner been suggest- 
ed to me, when | have seen an Italian or Sicilian encountering a dif- 
ficulty. I felt confident that its author must have had a race of men 
before his eyes very strongly resembling those amongst whem I was 
travelling. Is their house in flames? is the buckle of their harness 
broke? does their mule sink in a quagmire? expressions of the most 
violent passion escape them without discrimination or judgment: 
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they tear their hair; cry out upon all the saints, not excepting the 
Santo Diavolo himself; and, in short, do every thing but that only 
which a phlegmatic inhabitant of the north would content himself 
with doing,—flog the horse, and put the shoulder to the wheel, and 
depend upon his own exertions for escape. 

f well recollect the time when it appeared to me a strange example 
of inconsistency in the poet, that he should cause the warlike Aineas 
to commence so many of his speeches with gushing tears (‘lacrymis 
obortis’); but after having witnessed the facility with which even the 
stoutest and most manly of the Italians yield to this female weak- 
ness, | am no longer at a loss to account for Virgil, with his usual 
fidelity to nature, assigning that tenderness to his hero from which 
the bravest of his countrymen are not exempt. 

IV. Again: from the meaning with which the action of the preach- 
ers in Italy, particularly the Franciscan monks, is replete, they are 
enabled to make themselves much more generally understood by the 
vast audiences sometimes assembled in their churches. Those who 
are more remote from the pulpit, connecting a word they may chance 
to catch with the laugh, the shrug, the start, the clasping of the hands, 
the visible appeal to the crucifix, the elongation or contraction of the 
face, which seldom fails to be associated with it, find little difficulty 
in following a discourse that makes its way through the eye at least, 
if not through the ear, to the understanding— 


Intorno ascoltano i primieri, 
Le viste i pid lontani almen v’han fisse. 


Upon this principle, then, it is that we can account for the orators 
of ancient Rome producing that impression upon the multitude which 
they certainly did effect, though speaking in the open air from the 
rostra, and therefore probably heard by a comparatively small part 
of the crowd which was collected in the forum. Hence, too, action, 
that auxiliary of eye so little enlisted in its service in our own 


country, where the field for the orator is commonly confined within 
limits to which the voice alone is capable of extending, formed a very 
essential quality in the speaker of Athens and Rome, whose business 
it was to address popular meetings so large, that without the aid of 
gesticulation it was impossible to circulate his meaning co-extensively 
with his hearers. 
V. These observations on public speaking, which the pantomime 
suggested, lead me, in turn, to the subject of extempore poetry. 
he improvisatore of the Italians is a person so remarkable, that it 
is curious to know whether he had any prototype amongst his Roman 
ancestors. Now that the oracles both in Italy and Greece were deliver- 
ed in unpremeditated verse is sufficiently certain; as also that the 
*vates,’ or seers, foretold things to come in spontaneous measures. 
Mention is made in Cicero, of Marcius and Publicius as possessing 
that extraordinary faculty in great perfection. (De Div. i. 50.) It may 
be more to our purpose, however, to show, that many of the Roman 
youth, who had no pretensions to greater inspiration than that which 
their own imaginations afforded them, were, notwithstanding, as regu- 
lar improvisatori as those whose performances have justly excited so 
much astonishment in these later times. In the year of Rome 391, 
to propitiate the gods, who were believed to be afflicting the city 
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with a grievous pestilence, recourse was had to a public dramatic 
spectacle. A company of Tuscans were accordingly sent for, who 
performed their national dances to the sound of a pipe, but without 
dialogue. ‘This barbarous exhibition the young men of Rome imitated ; 
not, however, without making an essential improvement, consisting 
in the addition of extempore verses, which they accompanied with 
suitable gestures. Such long continued to be the state of the Roman 
drama; resting upon the natural talent the Romans had for extempore 
poetry, and not reduced to a written systematic form till the time of 
Livius. A taste, however, so congenial to the vivacity of this peo- 
ple, was not to be annihilated even by a written drama; and there 
were ever found, even in the most polished ages of Rome, persons 
who, after the ancient custom, bandied ludicrous verses with each 
other, called exodia, between the acts of the play, and who were not 
thought to receive any of that contamination from the histrionic art 
which excluded actors in general from a place in their tribe, or a post 
in thearmy. (Liv. vii. 2.) 

Perhaps the poetical contests carried on between the peasants in 
Virgil and Theocritus may be considered less extravagant, when al- 
lowance is made for the possible possession of a faculty which in our 
own country the most refined and best educated cannot boast. 

The empire of fancy over Italy has by nothing been more clearly 
proved, than by the relish for poetry which has ever been so generally 
diffused throughout that fairy-land. What else could have procured 
of old audiences for the Roman poets, who daily, in baths, gardens, 
palaces, and porticos, recited sok onion’ their compositions to the 
public? For it is to be recollected, that these writings were not merely 
such as might naturally be expected to interest a promiscuous rabble ; 
they were not simply farces or lampoons, the rehearsal of which would 
in any age and nation bring a multitude of persons together; but 
the Thebais of Statius, the merit of which has preserved it to our own 
times, and which flatters no vulgar passions, is recorded to have at- 
tracted the whole of Rome, and to have been heard with peculiar de- 
light by the attentive crowd: 

Tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditur Juv. vii. 85. 
When Statius fix’d a morning, to recite 
His Thebaid to the town, with what delight 
They flock’d to hear! with what fond rapture hung 
On the sweet strains, made sweeter by his tongue! Grrrorp. 


But besides the authors themselves, there were certain individuals 
called ‘ literati,’ or ‘ literatores,’ who made it their business to explain 
to the public the works of the poets, whether ancient or modern. The 
same class of people amongst the Greeks were named ‘ Grammatici.’ 
(Sueton. de Illustr. Gramm. 3.) Some of them confining their labours 
exclusively to Homer, received the appellation of ‘ Homeriste,’ and 
for the like reason there was a set of men in Italy denominated ‘ En- 
nianiste,’ their sole employment being to read and comment upon the 
writings of the father of Latin verse. (dudus Gellius, lib. xii. c. 5.) 

Though the discovery of the art of printing, and the increased pride 
of a have abolished this method of giving publicity to new 
poems, yet the populace continues to gratify its poetical appetite by 
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listening to those who make a trade of openly reciting and explaining 
the best poets of their country. On the quay at Naples I remember 
seeing a thin emaciated object reading with infinite gesticulation and 
emphasis the Orlando Furtoso, and translating it into the Neapolitan 
dialect. His hearers consisted of the very lowest class, ship-porters, 
boatmen; in short, such motley figures as are usually encountered in 
a foreign sea-port. ‘They were seated on benches round the lecturer, 
and were listening to a battle-piece upon which he then happened to 
be making his comments. It was delightful to observe the spirit with 
which they entered into the whole; their countenances varying with 
the subject, and their eyes riveted upon this animated ‘literator.” In 
due time each paid a few grains for his seat, and still lingered to hear 
a continuation of the rehearsal. Hard by was another of these ora- 
tors; but, less luminous than his rival, he failed to unite so large an 
assembly. Oral commentators of this kind are to be met with every 
day upon the mole; ‘for the people,’ said a man in the crowd, to whom 
I addressed myself on one of these occasions, ‘cannot thoroughly un- 
derstand their poets unless they are explained to them in language 
with which they are familiar.” The alternative of ignorance he 
seemed to place entirely out of the question. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 
FASHION, 


Fasnion has numerous attendants in her temple— 





every sort 
Of gymnic arts, wrestlers, riders, runners, 
Jugglers, and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, 

messengers too that go up and down the whole range of her empire 
with unwearying activity, and search out novelties, to satisfy her insa- 
tiable demands. Her extremest votaries are nearly always in the ranks 
of weak intellect, while every fool of a particular class in life is a cer- 
tain devotee. How degrading is this devotion of mankind to a reason- 
less phantom; yet how mysterious in its origin! Youth with its gene- 
rous sympathies catches the contagion, and the aged, in spite of expe- 
rience, are as much wedded to it as the young. A great portion of the 
cold heartlessness of the many, is owing to the practice of duplicity 
and insincerity instilled by fashionable manners, arising from the con- 
stant efforts of men to appear what they are not, and to hide under a 
lozing courtesy, envy, hatred, “and all uncharitableness.” An air of 
ashion borne by many honourable individuals, it must be granted, sets 
off the innate good principles they possess; such would scout fashion 
if she made them hypocrites—they are what they seem, they mean all 
they say—they may be trusted. But how few is the number of such 
as confer honour upon fashion, not fashion upon them! Yet all must 
more or less adopt a portion of it to pass current in the world with,—as 
in taking our necessary food we must ever swallow some portion of a 
deleterious poison. ‘The wise must therefore fullow fashion at a sober 
distance, while its intoxicated disciples press close on its heels, and 
try to hug themselves in its harlequin garments. There is no object 
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on earth so vapidly disagreeable as your superlative man of fashion, 
encounter him under any circumstances. 1 do not mean the well-bred 
gentleman, but him of the bastard breed, who is the reverse in charac- 
ter—yet is he at the acme of exalted life. Meet him in the drawing- 
room or at the dinner-table, in the theatre or the street, he is a nui- 
sance, an object for the contempt rather than the detestation of the 
wise. He is proud; but his is not the pride of principle or the weak- 
ness of high birth, which latter, considering the fallibility of human 
nature, may sometimes be excused, when he who shows it has better 
oe to weigh it down. It is the inflation of self-consequence, from 
the imaginary possession of every thing superior to other men. He is 
as mean in solicitation, as he is insolent in triumph. Does he make a 
request of you, he makes it like a “ fawning greyhound,” with a “ deal 
of candied courtesy.”°—You instantly think with the peer in address- 
ing Sir Plume, that itis a pity— 


> 


“ Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain 


The honey of Nestor without the wisdom hangs on his lips. He is in- 
sinuatingly persuasive: talks of “immense obligations” and “ grateful 
feelings,” while he is circumventing you, as he imagines, by his stra- 
tagems of speech, or a downright lie or two, if nothing else will serve 
his turn; all which you easily see through, but must not quarrel with 
for fear of the ultima ratio with a man of honour! The next day at 
Lady W.’s he will not recognise you. Vanity is his reigning passion ; 
whoever will administer to this may command him wholly; he wishes 
all to look at his appliances and appendages, to trumpet their cost 
and magnificence, and to acknowledge that their owner must be the 
noblest of created bipeds. ‘This is known, and obtains him friends, 
who feed themselves and his folly at the same time. Mothers, too, 
with marriageable daughters, plot to make him a son-in-law, and are 
eager to sell off their kind, where, while they live in a state little 
above prostitution, except indeed in name, they satisfy their avaricious 
views for their young stock. One fashionable apes another, even in 
his defects. I have heard a healthy brawny fellow, habited in the 
pink of the mode, declare his envy of a hobbling beau, equally high 
dressed, because he bore emaciated legs and a mealy visage, expressive 
of ill health from long dissipation, which threw over his gait a modish 
languor, exactly squaring with certain bizarre ideas of the most exqui- 
site of fashion’s masterpieces. Life, with a man of fashion, evaporates 
in essences and perfuines. Knowledge, except its outscourings, ts the 
butt of all such, and reason has no place in their vocabulary. Natu- 
ral impulses must be limited, and never transgress set forms and cus- 
tomary ordinances. Honesty, virtue, or talent, are of no avail in a 
circle of fashion, if the air of the ton be wanting—it is well they have 
better supporters. Wit might be voted an agreeable accomplishment 
in a man of fashion from its rarity—we have no George Selwyns now ; 
but in one whom Stuitz or Weston had not clothed it would be de- 
clared a bore. The mental acquirements of the man of fashion are 
comprised in the smaller chit-chat of the day; politics are above him, 
even if drawn from the skim-milk of some obscure newspaper—the 
Koran of fashion’s disciples. He is learned in the racing-calendar ; 
knows the state of the betting at Tattersal’s; can speak the names of 
the figurantes at the Opera; makes a good leg; plays whist, only not 
Vor. IL. No. 11.—~Wuseum. 30 
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as well as some maiden ladies; dances a quadrille ; kuows the slang 
of the club rooms; dices with legitimate oaths; frequents the Fives 
Court for the improvement of his vocabulary ; knows a dozen kept 
women of the town, and can drive a chariot tolerably. His acquire- 
ments are all copied ; he has nothing original, though he may chee oe) 
than others in the beaten track. His tailors are his most benefited 
auditors, and they as usual scantily en poche. Rough and coarse on 
the coach-box, when in the drawing-room he is so delicately essenced, 
he looks as if he might be “brained with his lady’s fan’’—si il a en. 
Yet he leads a certain number of admirers even there, like the ignis 
fatuus of a marsh, into the maze of his own stagnation. Safe under 
the shelter of fashion’s wing, he struts the favourite of the softer sex 
and the envy of his own—the B——1 of his circle. 

Walk the fashionable streets at four o’clock in the day, and mark 
the equipages that rattle along. One stops: the footman descends 
and thunders at a door—fashion is at work in another form. 4 morn- 
ing call is to be made. The visitant mounts to the drawing-room 
floor; she enters, makes obeisance, and seats herself. Five minutes 
interchange of the veriest common-place succeeds, and the morning 
eall is concluded. Strong professions of friendship or regard are made 
while the door of the room is opening, and reiterated invitations to 
visit, all which are mere moonshine—the parties hate each other! The 
chariot drives off; the same farce is repeated ten houses farther down 
the street. The visiter is disappointed. ‘The visited does not choose 
to be at home, though she really is; a card is left, and the visiter hies 
to a third mansion, enters the room, and a conversation ensues, which 
is ever nearly in the same strain, and has the convenience of bein 
easily comprehensible—mere parrot’s-talk phrases of rote, full o 
friendly professions. The visiter again retires, and as the door of 
the room shuts upon her, Lady V. has just time to tell her, “ humble 
companion,” that Mrs. is a frump, an odious woman—when a 
second knock announces a new call; the same scene is acted, and, 
mayhap, the new comer “is welcomed as the former”—by as friendly 
—— and as hollow a reality. Thus the butterflies of fashion, 

ike monarchs, have few real friends, though they have the consola- 
tion left of reflecting, that they serve each other alike—a fourbe, fourbe 
et demi, and that all are equally destitute of what none can personify 
in good earnest. How heart-sickening is all this! how doubly valu- 
able does it make sincerity and real friendship! How “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” are these usages to him who reflects on the nobler des- 
tinies of man—of what he may be, of what he ought to be! of what he 
has been! How little, after all, of what is worthy the intellectual man 
revails even in this refined age! Let those who are smitten with the 
or ae glitter of the haute monde peep behind the thin veil 
drawn before its deformities, and then desire to be of it with “ what 
appetite they may.” Some urge in its defence that all these matters 
are well understood in modern intercourse ; and that, therefore, there 
is no insincerity. But all cannot be comprehended, or who would 
thanklessly toil in a sickly pursuit, and “ make pale their cheeks” at 
the midnight orgies of fashion, conscious of its folly? The truth is, 
that a few to whom it has become necessary from custom, at length 
see its emptiness; but, having been caught in its orbit, they are re- 
tained there in spite of themselves. Who that loved social inter- 
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cuurse and retined conversation, such as the French are famous for, 
but which our fashionables know little about, could enjoy an English 
rout?—they might go, but they would quit it in disgust. Yet there 
Fashion revels: “ joyless and unendeared,” it is true; but not the less 
glittering her sphere on that acceunt to her disciples—not the less at- 
tractive to those whose notion of the highest human pleasure is to 
exhibit 
——_——— their gaily gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the sun. 
The rout is the carnival of fashionable life, and is adapted to the 
meanest capacity in its ceremonies. It is a well-dressed mob, with 
much of a mob’s practice in elbowing, shuffling, cramming, whisper 
ing, and idle confabulation. Yet how important is a rout! For weeks 
the house of the receiver is in a course of preparation for it. Car- 
nters, painters, confectioners, chandlers, upholsterers, and heaven 
nows who, are placed in requisition. The newspapers are solicited 
to emblazon the fame of the donor, and raise the expectation of the 
uests to the loftiest pitch of excitement—*On Thursday next the 
on. Mrs. Ogle will entertain a large party of the first rank and dis- 
tinction at her house in Sackville-street; all the beauty and fashion 
of the metropolis are invited.” Those roguish newspapers, how they 
deal in hyperbole !—all/—all the beauty and fashion of a city contain- 
ing a million of souls is to be huddled into three rooms, the largest 
only forty feet by eighteen, the others scarcely half the size! The 
important day arrives ;—at ten at night Mrs. Ogle’s house resembles 
Covent Garden Theatre at a royal bespeak. The Duke of Dunder- 
head’s carriage-pole fractures Lady Betty Leatherhead’s coach-pan- 
nel—the footmen curse each other most unchristianly—linkboys move 
about like banditti in the mud and smoke, with the light of their 
torches reflected on their haggard visages, in speechless expectation 
ofa penny fee—ladies, at other times all timidity, dash in their car- 
riages amid the hubbub, undismayed at the uproar, and with tumultu- 
ous bosoms hasten to the crowded scene, from the windows of which 
brilliant lights are displayed and sounds of music descend—within 
all is confusion, uproar, “ delightful squeezing,” as the ladies have it, 
crowd, suffocation. Strangers are introduced to the lady of the man- 
sion, who have not elbow-room to bow to her—the guests, unknown 
to each other, stare around, in hope of meeting an acquaintance to 
break the tedium of their peopled solitude—many a sweet damsel’s 
“ silver-tinselled feet’? are rudely crushed by intruding toes, and 
many a lovely countenance obscured by the intervention of an un- 
wieldy peeress’s huge bulk, or the still more appalling convexities of 
a Dutch nabobess glittering with Eastern plunder. A circulation of 
guests is kept up: some, after remaining a half hour, go away to a 
second display of the same kind at cow | Twirlabout’s or Lord Doo- 
die’s ; and others arrive who have already been both at her ladyship’s 
and his lordship’s parties. At length not one half remain, and a con- 
fined corner may be found about one in the morning to commence 
uadrilling—ennuyants still retire, and the number of “ twinkling 
feet” increases.. The dance is kept alive until the fifth or sixth hour, 
though it did not commence until after three hours’ standing, jostling, 
and fatigue, had well nigh exhausted the powers of the more tender 
portion of the visitants. About six o’clock the remnant of company 
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retire from sultry rooms to their cold carriages and the morning air, 
beauty’s eternal foe, to deze on their feverish couches till an hour or 
two after the meridian of day. ‘This is a rout, the maximum of en- 
joyment !—the elysium of the gay—the revel of fashion! Haply, for the 
first time, some lovely girl of eighteen from the healthful country—some 
“cynosure of neighbouring eyes” at her father’s mansion, has visited 
London, and in the slang term “come out” at this very entertain- 
ment—fresh in colour as the morning rose, having eyes that lighten 
with mild and modest radiance, a form like Psyche’s, all animation, 
tempered by refined manners—a heart and disposition sincere, con- 
fiding, truth itself—hither she has come, to be initiated into a way of 
life that must reverse all her better habitudes, From this evening 
the languor of fashionable existence, slowly at first, but not the less 
sure, will begin to steal over her frame. Her vermeil beauty of cheek 
will fade into pallor, her limbs will lose their firmness and become 
flaccid, her simplicity and candour of manners will be exchanged for 
coquetry and art, every unsophisticated charm will be no more. In 
a season or two she will be the pale, artificial, languid viesiea of town 
dissipation. If the heat of apartments not a tenth part large enough 
for the company that enters them to breathe freely in, the want of 
accustomed sleep, the want of a London bed in certain seasons of the 
year, the rising not with the lark but the owl, wear not out life itself, 
still the countenance, it will too soon be said, 


is charming now no more; the bloom is fled, 
The lilies languid, and the roses dead. 


Numerous are the victims offered upon the altar of Fashion—the Mo- 
loch of Britain, the devourer of her children. Consumption, in the 
metropolis, at present snatches more victims than at = former pe- 
riod; and its prey are, for the most part, the young, the beautiful, 
and the gay! 

When late hours are proved to be so prejudicial to health, and we 
have so much time in the day for enjoyment, the evil might be reme- 
died were it not that Fashion, like Comus, pertinaciously exclaims :— 
“ What have we with day to do!” But, alas! one might as well 


Send our precepts to the Leviathan 
To come on shore— 


as by the deduction of sober sense change a particle of the mode! 
Ere I conclude, I must mention the present fashion of numerous din- 
ner parties. What Babel confusion reigns over them! The ancients 
understood such things better, and built theatres for the crowd, but 
kept their houses open to their friends, who, they well knew, could be 
but few in number really worthy the name. “Never less than the 
Graces, nor more than the Muses,” was their established rule. They 
loved social intercourse, and preferred seeing friends every day to 
feasting a mob once a-year. We cannot afford a plate or two for our 
friends daily, because we must give large dinner-parties at such and 
such times; and thus we starve our friendship to fatten our ostenta- 
tion—* Out upon such half-faced fellowship!’ Defend me from din- 
ners in the fashion and routs a la mode! Give me the dance, merry 
from the heart—the conviviality of health and reason—the commu- 
nion of grace and simplicity in pleasure—interest instead of indif- 
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ference—sparkling wit instead of frivolity—innocent mirth of the 
heart in place of that which is faint and sickly on the lip— 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all the adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not mine heart. 


But every thing fashionable is constrained and servile: to be an 
adept, as Richelieu told Corneille, one must possess un esprit de suite, 
for Fashion takes her tone from the titled ones of the earth; your 
courtiers are always slaves of the mode; and in fashion the example 
of the greatest “ bestrides the earth like a Colossus.” 

I might trace fashion in a thousand other shapes—in operas, at 
watering-places, through town and country; but I will only briefly 
notice it in one more. ‘The natural desire of the fairer part of crea- 
tion is to please the other sex, and this accounts for the extreme love 
of fashion among women. What less than life would it cost a lady of 
the ton, to be obliged to dress for the remainder of her days like a 
quaker? The worship of the goddess of “ many colours” is, how- 
ever, more venial in woman than in man. From the earliest time 
ocean has been dived into, deserts crossed, mines ransacked, inven 
tion tortured, and art only not quite exhausted, to minister to her 
wants and changes. A female twelve months behind the mode, would 
be considered as outlandish as a mermaid. A man, if he be a gen- 
tleman, may wear a one-year-old coat and pass well enough in so- 
ciety; but a lady, in a dress completely out, would be scorned and 
shunned, ridiculed and slandered. 








INigcellaneous Notices. 


From the Scientific Journals of London and Edinburgh 


Velocity of Sound—The velocity of sound in the atmosphere has 
been recently measured with great care by a committee of the Mem 
bers of the Institute of France, consisting of MM. Prony, Bouvard, 
Mathieu, and Arago. The result of their observations was, that at 
the temperature of + 10° of the centigrade thermometer, the velocity 
of sound in a second is 173.01 toises, or 357.2 metres,= 110.6 English 
feet, and 4 inches at the temperature of 50° of Fahrenheit. The 
academicians, in the year 1738, had obtained 173.84 toises at the same 
temperature.— Biblioth. Universelle, Sept. 1822, p. 27. 

Vew Steam: Engine of great Power—We understand that Mr. 
Perkins has invented a new steam-engine, founded on a new property 
in steam, by which more than seven-eighths of the fuel and weight of 
engine may be saved. He has constructed a smal! one, with a cylin- 
der two inches in diameter, and a stroke of twelve inches, which has 
the power of seven horses. 
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Colouring of Marble——The ancients were acquainted with a mode 
of communicating various lively and very durable colours to marble, 
hitherto unknown to us. Lately Ripetti, in his tract published at 
Florence in 1821, entitled “Sopra l’Alpe Apuana ei Marmi di Car- 
rara,”’ throws some light on this subject. Among the different sorts 
of marble of Carrara, that of the quarry Di Betogli is particularly fine, 
granular, and pure snow-white, but at the same time uncommonly 
changeable. When exposed to the air for some months, it loses a 
portion of its water and its carbonic acid, becomes brittle, and speci- 
tically lighter, and in two years suffered a loss of 7 per cent. The 
workmen, on account of its property of easily falling in pieces, name 
it burnt marble (M. concotto or Salone). This evil is cured in part 
by rubbing it with Euphorbia characias, L.; but it is principally em- 
ployed to colour the marble, which absorbs the colouring matter rea- 
dily. Figures, fruits, &c. cut of this marble, and penetrated with co- 
lours by means of heat, have a very agreeable appearance, and in du- 
rability of colour resemble the variegated marble paintings found in 
the Temple of Nemesis at Ramno, and in other places. 


On the White and Black Ants of India.—-The following observa- 
servations on the habits of two species of Indian ants, were commu- 
nicated by a person who resided some time in India. They are 
more worthy of attention, because they tend to confirm some of the 
most interesting facts mentioned by Smeathman and others, whose 
narratives have been suspected of exaggeration; and were made by a 
lady, who was wholly unacquainted with the writings of these au- 


thors: 

“The White Ant* of India is particularly fond of burrowing in the 
mud walls of the Indian houses. My attention was one morning at- 
tracted by the appearance of a wet spot on the coloured wall of my | 
apartment, at a season, and in a situation, to preclude the supposi- 
tion of this having been occasioned by rain, or by accident. This led 
me to examine the spot, and, on slightly touching it, the plaster gave 
way, and I discovered that a part of the wall behind was hollow. 
From this I concluded that there was a nest of ants lodged in it; and, 
on looking narrowly, I heard a sound produced by a rapid succession 
of strokes, a mimic alarm-beat, and immediately a great number of 
white ants came to the place, with their mouths filled with wet mud, 
with which they repaired the breach in a few minutes. Their whole 
proceedings were so curious and interesting, that I frequently amused 
myself with pulling down what they repaired, and observed that there 
was always an alarm beat before they came to build it up. 

“TI have been highly amused with the conduct of the Black Ants,t 
animals much more daring, though less destructive, than the white 
ones. I have often observed, that when one or two of them found a 
large dead insect, or any such substance, too big for them to carry off, 
that they would go away, and soon return with a nuwber of their spe- 
cies sufficient for the purpose. A gentleman several times sprinkled 
one or two black ants, engaged in examining a dead insect, with hair- 


* The White Ant of India is Termes bellicosus, Linn. 
t The Black Ant of India appears, from description, to be the Formica elonvata, 


Linn 
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powder. They retreated, and soon after he saw his powdered ac- 
quaintances at the head of a large column of ants, marching to secure 
the prize, which had been discovered by their scouts. I have also 
observed the black ants removing from one place to another in a large 
body, marching in a very regular column, excepting a few, who seem- 
ed to act as overseers. These last marched on each side of the large 
body, and occasionally turned back, when any thing deranged the 
line of march; and they never failed to hasten the advance of the 
loiterers.” 

Methods of detaching Paintings in Fresco —M. Stefano Barrezzi of 
Milan has lately discovered a simple method of detaching paintings 
in fresco from one wall, and transferring them to another. This 1s 
effected by a cloth, which is stuck to the face of the picture. The 
method has even succeeded in rough and uneven walls. M. Barrezzi 
was some time ago engaged in separating the great picture of Marco 
d’Oggivne in the Church della Pace. 

Cases of recovery from Suspended Animation—In the year 1820, 
no fewer than 260 persons were submerged in the Seine at Paris, 
only 70 of which were accidental. Of these 62 were taken out and 
restored to life. But out of the whole 260, there were only 86 who 
had remained less than twelve hours under water. Hence out of the 
number of persons who could be expected to recover, the ratio was 
as 60 to 86, or as 5 to 7 nearly. A set of Newfoundland dogs is now 
trained for the purpose of diving for persons submerged in the Seine, 
and rescuing those who are in danger of being drowned. 


Observations in Greece by Mr. Hughes—Mcr. Haghes found, not far 
from Pollina pr ancient Apollonia) in Albania, a desert place, from 
the fissures of whose surface an empyreumatic vapour arose, which 
took fire on the application of a taper, and burnt for some time. 
From the neighbouring ruins, he inferred that they belonged to that 
oracle described by Dion Cassius, xii. 45. Mineral pitch is found in 
abundance in the vicinity. In other sacred places in Greece, as at 
Delphi and Dodona, where mineral vapours were used in their oracu- 
lar contrivances, these vapours have disappeared. In the height of 
Parnassus, where the remains of the Delphic oracles are found, the 
celebrated foramina (where carbonic acid rose from the fissures of the 
limestone) have been filled; and in place of the springs with inflam- 
mable gas at Dodona, (Vid. Plin. Hist. Nat. vol. ii. p. 104), we find 
it at present near Joannina, along with the remains of the temple, 
simply a marsh. The water of the Grecian Acheron (modern Sali) is 
no longer bitter, but of an agreeable and fresh taste; only in the 

lace where the muddy Cocytus (modern Baba) flows into it, there is 
ormed a standing water, which spreads around an unhealthy air (mal- 
aria), which occasions the pale and emaciated appearance of the Al- 
banian peasants in the plains of Phanari, 


Copy of the Mahabarat, the great Sanscrit Epic Poem, presented to 
the Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by Colonel Walker, Go- 
vernor of St. Helena—Colonel Walker, of Bowland, lately appointed 
governor of St. Helena, has presented to the College Museum a com- 
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plete copy of the Mahabarat, the great Sanscrit epic poem, composed, 
or more probably collected, by Vyasa,—to whom are also ascribed the 
Puranas, the Sacred Books of Hindostan. ‘This poem, which consists 
of above 100,000 metrical stanzas, contains the history of the two 
great collateral branches of the house of Bharat, the Kurus, and Pan- 
dus, well known in Indian mythology. This mythology is, by its ad- 
nirers, considered as entirely allegorical; and the struggles between 
the Kurus and the Pandus are by them interpreted as the struggles 
which are maintained between the Virtues and the Vices of the hu- 
man character. The Mahabarat is known to the English reader, 
through the translation of one of its most splendid episodes by Dr. 
Wilkins, under the title of “ Bhagavat Geeta, or Dialogues of Krisha 
and Arjun.” Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory recommendation of that 
work, expresses himself thus: “I hesitate not to pronounce the Geeta 
a performance of great originality,—of a sublimity of conception, rea- 
soning, and diction, almost unequalled; and a single exception, 
among all the known religions of mankind, of a theology accurately 
corresponding with that of the Christian dispensation, and most pow- 
erfully illustrating its fundamental doctrines. It will not be fair to 
try its relative worth by a comparison with the original text of the 
first standards of European composition: but let these be taken even 
in the most esteemed of their prose translations, and in that equal 
scale let their merits be weighed, I should not fear to place, in oppo- 
sition to the best French versions of the most admired passages of the 
lliad or Odyssey, or of the first and sixth books of our own Milton, 
highly as I venerate the latter, the English translation of the Maha- 
barat.”” 

We rejoice that, through Colonel Walker's liberality, our Univer- 
sity is enriched with an entire copy of a work thus eulogized by a 
most competent and enlightened judge. ‘The MS. is in perfect pre- 
servation, and is very distinctly written. Colonel Walker accompa- 
nied this splendid gift with a portfolio containing some very elegant 
specimens of ornamental penmanship in Arabic and Persian. 

Inoculation and Vaccination—Daniel Bernouilli calculated that 
the inoculation of the small-pox has been the means of prolonging life 
by three years, and the new observations of Dunvillard gave the same 
result from vaccination. 

Mr. Nathan Rosenfeld, a Jewish merchant, of Warsaw, a man of 
deep research and learning, has lately published a history of Poland, 
written in the Hebrew language. ‘The historian has evidently had 
recourse to none but the best authorities, and the dates and authen- 
ticity of the facts he relates, are undoubted. 
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Tue extracts which have been made for the present number, 
of Seoresby’s Account of his Whaling Voyage to the East 
Coast of Greenland, will prove interesting to all readers. The 
narrative also recently published in England, by Captain John 
Franklin, of a Journey from the Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the 
Mouth of the Copper Mine River, and from thence, in canoes, 
along the coast of the Polar Sea, upwards of 500 miles, &c. is 
one of the most curious and entertaining relations of the kind 
which we have ever seen. The expedition was undertaken at 
the command of the British government, and the history of it 
is printed in a magnificent manner. We hope to be able to in- 
sert some of the most remarkable passages in our next number. 


— — 
’ 


NOTICES DRAWN FROM THE EUROPEAN SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 
OF THE LATEST DATES. 

The last number of the London Journal of Science contains 
a history of a painful and obstinate affection of the brain, which 
ultimately yielded to the unremitting application of cold, and 
the continued erect position for a week. 

The same Journal mentions that Mr. Babbage, an account of 
whose curious investigations on the application of machinery to 
the purpose of calculating and printing mathematical tables, has 
appeared in this Museum, is diligently pursuing the very im- 
portant subject, and that the results of his labours are in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 

Mr. Levy of the University of Paris, has communicated to 
the April number of Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, a crys- 
tallographical description of a mineral which he could not refer 
to any substance whose primary form had been determined. It 
occurs in small brilliant yellowish brown crystals, with adularia 
and lamellary crichtonite, and comes from Dauphiny. On 
account of its colour, accompaniment and locality, it has been 
classed with sphene, but it differs essentially from this last sub- 
stance. Its hardness is much less than that of sphene; it cleaves 
very easily in one direction, and the face of cleavage is perfect- 
ly brilliant. It has the same primary form as sphene, an oblique 
rhombic prism, but its dimensions are different. 

Mr. Murray has made experiments (detailed in the March 
number of Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine,) which seem to 
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prove that the deviation of the magnetic needle in Mr. Oersted’s 
interesting discovery, to the east or west, according as it is 
pointed above or below the uniting wire of the voltaic circle, 
is to be attributed to the calorie evolved, and not to the electri- 
city developed. , 

The same chemist, Mr. Murray, in some remarks on fermen- 
tation, proceeds thus:— 


It may not be irrelevant to mention the following experiment connected with 
the question of vinous fermentation ;—it verifies a somewhat similar one, made, 
if my memory serves me well, some years ago, by a continental chemist. A 
deep conical ale glass was nearly filled with Port wine, and its orifice closed 
by a slip of bladder, and properly secured. At the end of 226 days the — 
had diminished to one-half its original volume. The colour was deeper t 
before, and it burnt in all respects like proof brandy. By this method may 
Mr. Brande’s interesting conclusions respecting the quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in wines receive verification. 


Observations on the Effects of Lightning on Floating Bodies ; with an Account 
of a new Method of applying fixed and continuous Conductors of Electricity 
to the Masts of Ships. In a Letter addressed to Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Byam Martin, K. C. B, Comptroller of His Majesty's Navy, ce. &c. By 
William Snow Harris, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Royal 4to. 
pp. 92. 

The nature of this work is very fully expressed in the title. Though its 
principal object be the preservation of ships from accidents by lightning—a 
most important subject—in other respects it is well deserving of the attention of 
electricians, containing many curious facts in their favourite branch of science. 
Mr. Harris effects his object by inserting in a groove, ploughed longitudinally 
in the aft part of the fixed and sliding masts, slips of copper about an eighth of 
an inch thick and one inch and a half wide, with an adequate metallic connex- 
ion, in the caps through which they slide, and a similar connexion with the sea 
through the keel. The whole is so contrived, that any elongation or contrac- 
tion of the masts, or the removal of either of them, will in no way break the 
continuity of the conductor. The work is accompanied with five lithographic 
prints, and a well contrived experimental illustration of the course of the light- 
ning, effected by lines of gold (on paper) subjected to a violent electrical dis- 
charge. 


Steam Navigation to India.—Extensive arrangements have been formed, 
with the concurrence of government, for the establishment of steam vessels to 
convey passengers and light goods from this country to Grand Cairo. The 
Pashaw of Egypt has engaged to have from two to three hundred camels al- 
ways in readiness to facilitate the communication from Cairo to Suez, and from 
Suez to Cairo, and that the expense shall not exceed five shillings per hundred 
weight. Similar arrangements have been made for the passage Suez to 
Surat, and other places, 


Fruit Trees.—The growth of weeds round fruit trees recently transplanted, 
does them much injury, and diminishes their fruit in size and quality. Sonnini, 
in his Biblioth, Physico-econom., states that, to prevent this, the Germans 
on the ground round the fresh transplanted trees, as far as their roots extend, 
the refuse stalks of flax, after the fibrous part has been separated. This gives 
them surprising —_ No weeds will grow under flax refuse, and the earth 
remains fresh and loose. 

Old trees treated in the same manner, when languishing in an orchard, will 
recover, and push out vigorous shoots. 
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in place of the flax stalks, the leaves which fall from trees in autumn may be 
substituted; but they must be covered with waste twigs, or any thing else that 
can prevent the wind from blowing them away. 

Feeding of Engine Boilers.—Thomas Hall, engineman to the Glasgow Water 
Company, having remarked the waste of fuel which occurred at those times 
when a steam-engine stopped working, as at night, &c., was induced to alter 
his mode of feeding the boilers with water, with a view to prevent as much 
of this waste as possible. Instead of letting in a continual supply of water, 
equal to the portion converted into vapour, he took every opportunity, when 
the engine was stopped for a sufficient time (30 or 40 minutes,) as at meal time, 
night, &c., of introducing water into the boiler to as much as 18 inches above 
its usual level, and it was continued to this higher level as long as the engine 
was off work. When labour was resumed, there was therefore an abundant 
supply of hot water in the boiler, the steam was ready, and no increase of fire, 
to heat freshly-introduced water, required. The saving which arose from this 
mode of management was 25 per cent. of the fuel. The apparatus for feeding 
the boiler in this manner with accuracy, and without trouble, is very ingenious, 
and is described in the T'rans. Soc. Arts, xl. 127. 

Preservation of Turnips.—Messrs. Staines and Cowley preserve turnips 
during the winter for cattle-feeding, by cutting off the tops, taking especial care 
not to injure the crowns, and then piling them up methodically on straw into a 
heap, covered exteriorly with straw. In this way they were found to keep in 
a perfectly sound state during the winter, and to be excellent food for cattle. 


Yeast.—The following methods of making yeast for bread are easy and expe- 
ditious. Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
and a little salt, in two gallons of water for an hour; when milk-warm, bottle it 
and cork it close; it will be fit for use in 24 hours. One pint of it will make 
18lb. of bread—To a pound of mashed potatoes (mealy ones are best), add two 
ounces of brown sugar and two spoonfuls of common yeast, the potatoes first to 
be pulped through a cullender, and mixed with warm water to a proper con- 
sistence. A pound of toes will make a quart of good yeast. Keep it 
moderately warm while fermenting. This recipe is in substance from Dr. Hun 
ter, who that yeast so made will keep well. No sugar is used by bakers 
when adding the pulp of potatoes to their rising. 


Variation of Thermometers.—Il Signor Bellani refers to the following experi 
ment as a proof of the changeableness of a thermometer, with regard to the 
temperatures it expresses, and in illustration of the cause of those changes 
Take a mercurial - eas etd mn including arange at least from freezing to boil- 
ing water, having degrees of such magnitude, that ,\; of a degree may readily 
be ived, and not having been exposed for some months to a temperature 
near that of boiling water. Mark exactly the point at which the mercury stands 
in thawing ice, then plunge the bulb in boiling water, and then again mark the 
temperature indicated in thawing ice; it will indicate above a tenth of a degree 
lower this time than the former. The effect is greater the higher the tempe- 
rature is raised, and the more rapidly it is done; and M. Bellani attributes it to 
the slower contraction of the glass, after having been expanded by heat, as 
compared with that of the mercury. He refers to it as an unavoidable source 
of error in all delicate thermometrical operations, as in the barometrical ther 
mometer, &c. 


Return of Captain Laing from the Solima Territory, in Africa.—We are 
happy to have it in our power to state, that Captain Laing, of the Royal African 
Colonial Regiment, to whom the readers of the Quarterly Journal are indebted 
for the narrative of Mahomed Misrah’s Journey from Egypt to the Western 
Coast of Africa, has returned to Sierra Leone, from a residence of some. months 
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in the Solima territory, to which he proceeded in April last, by permission oj 
Sir Charles Macarthy, and on the invitation of the king. 

The country, thus visited for the first time by an European, possesses a pecu- 
liar geographical interest, as the source of the mysterious Niger: we under- 
stand that ihe elevation above the sea, as well as the latitude and longitude of 
the hill of Soma, from whence it derives its origin, have bee. satisfactorily as- 
certained by Captain Laimg, and that his observations and journal are on their 
way to England. 

The intormauon which Captain Laing has obtained, cannot fail in other re- 
spects also to be both important and interesting, as Ue Solimas are a numerous 
and powerful nation of the interior, of whom scarcely more than the name was 
known until three years ago, when an army of 10,000 men appeared in the 
Mandingo country, to terminate a dispute between two chiefs of that nation, the 
weaker of who bad appealed to the King ot Solima; it was upon this occasion 
that Captain (then Lieutenant) Laing was despatched by the government of 
Sierra Leone on a mission to Yaradee, brother ot the king, and commanding the 
army, whose confidence and good opinion he succeeded in gaining, which ied 
to the present visit. 

We are happy to learn that Captain Laing’s health has been improved by 
travelling in the interior, which has hitherto been deemed so dangerous to Eu- 
ropeans; and that his further experience has confirmed the behef which he 
expressed in the communication to which we have referred, that no material 
difficulty would be experienced in the route from Sierra Leone, through San- 
kara, to the Niger at Nafi, 

Hauy’s Collection of Minerals.—The very complete mineral collection of the 


celebrated M. Hauy will shortly be sold at Paris by public auction. The pro 
fessor, in his litetime, refused for it an offer of 600,000 francs (24,0U0/. sterling) 


Organic Remains.—The skeleton of a rhinoceros was discovered a short time 
ago, by some miners in search of lead ore, ninety feet below the surface of the 
earth, in the neighbourhood of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. The bones are in a 
pertect state, and the enamel of the teeth uninjured. We believe Mr. Buck- 
land has seen these remains, 


Royal Society, March 6.—On a new Phenomenon of Electro-magnetism, by 
Sir H. Davy, Bart. P.RS. 

The experiment described in this paper had been first made by the author 
about fil.cen years ago; but had been repeated by him, very recently, 
the kindness of Mr. Pepys, with a battery consisting of two plates, each con- 
taining 1UU square feet, which had been constructed, under the direction of that 
gentleman, for the Loudon Institution; and of which, Sir Humphry hoped, 
Mr. Pepys would communicate a description to the Society. The experiment, 
however, might be made with a pair of plates each containing three or four 
square feet only. 

Sir Humphry had conceived, immediately after the publication of Mr. Fara- 
day’s ingenious experiments on electro-magnetic rotation, that if mercury could 
be made to revolve by electro-magnetism, some new light might be thrown 
upon the subject, as the motions of that substance could not be affected by the 
disadvantages attending mechanical suspension. On immersing, accordingly, 
the two wires of a battery in mercury, and presenting a magnet to them, either 
above or below, the mercury was made to revolve around the wires. From 
the appearance of the motion, Sir Humphry was induced to believe that it could 
not be owing to any simple action, but that it must be the result of a compo- 
sition of forces; and that some kind of motion would be produced in mer- 
cury by the agency of electricity alone. In order to determine this, he covered 
the surface of the mercury with weak acids, and with finely divided matter, as 
the seed of lycopodium, the white oxide of mercury, &c., but no distinct ef- 
fects could be observed. It then occurred to him, that, from the circum- 
stances of this experiment, the motion, if any took place, must be chiefly con- 
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fined to the lower surface of the mercury; and he therefore reversed it. Two 
copper wires, one-sixth of an inch in diameter, and carefully polished at their 
extremities, were passed, perpendicularly, through the bottom of a glass basin, 
and made non-conductors by wax, except at their extremities. Mercury was 
then poured in, to the height of one-tenth of an inch above the wires, and, upon 
connecting them with the battery, it was thrown into violent motion, being 
raised, over the wires, into conical elevations of one-tenth or one-twelfth of an 
inch, from which waves flowed in all directions, Upon bringing a magnet over 
the wires, the conical eminences were depressed, the circular motion ceased, 
and currents were produced in the mercury in opposite directions; and, upon 
its nearer approach, the eminences were converted into vortical depressions. 

That the motion given to the mercury by the agency of electricity, as just 
described, did not arise from the heat produced, was experimentally deter 
mined; when the large battery was employed, the whole apparatus was con 
verted into a thermometer, and, when the motion commenced, there was no 
increase of volume in the mercury; nor could the motion have been produced 
by electric repulsion. 

Sir H. Davy would not enter into the conjectural part of the subject any fur 
ther than to state, that the experiments he had described were unfavourabl: 
to the idea, that the phenomena of electro-magnetism were produced by the 
motions of a single fluid; and that the motion communicated to mercury by 
electric agency seemed to be produced by a fluid, moving either in right lines 
or in undulations from each wire as a centre. He concluded by observing, that 
he thought it right to state a circumstance, which, though known to many 
Fellows of the Royal Society, was not generally understoed: this was, that we 
owe to the sagacity of Dr. Wollaston, the first suggestion of electro-magnetic 
rotation; and that, had not an experiment on the subject, made by Dr. W. in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution, and witnessed by Sir Humphry, failed, 
merely through an accident that happened to the apparatus, he would have 
been the discoverer of that phenomenon. 

March 13.—On Fluid Chlorine, by M. Faraday, Esq. (Communicated by the 
President.) 

Previous to the year 1810, it had been supposed that the crystals which form 
in aqueous solutions of chlorine at temperatures below 40° were pure chlorine, 
but Sir H. Davy then showed that they were an hydrate of that substance. 

During the late cold weather, Mr. Farady had made some experiments on 
this hydrate, and an analysis of it, an account of which will be found in the 
15th volume of the Journal of Science ; it consists of 27.7 chlorine, and 72.3 
water, or, nearly, of one proportion of the former to ten of the latter. The 
President of the Royal Society suggested, that interesting results might be 
obtained by examining the decomposition of this compound under pressure, 
and requested the author to make some experiments on the subject. 

Some of the crystals, dried as much as possible by being pressed in bibu 
lous paper, were introduced into a closed glass tube, the open extremity of 
which was then hermetically sealed. When this tube was immersed in water 
at the temperature of 60°, no alteration took place in the crystals; but when 
it was placed in water at 100°, they were decomposed, and two fluids resulted ; 
one of a pale-yellow colour, and apparently water; the other of a deeper green- 
ish yellow; resembling chloride of azote. This did not mix with the water, 
but when the tube was cooled to 70°, they again crystallized in union. Above 
the fluids there was an atmosphere of chlorine, the intensity of the colour of 
which indicated that it was of great density. Upon dividing the tube, a re 
port took place, as of an explosion, the yellow fluid instantly dissppeared, and 
a strong atmosphere of chlorine was produced; the author at first conceived 
that the yellow fluid might be a new hydrate of chlorine: but he found that it 
was also produced by introducing a portion of the gas, dried over sulphuric 
acid, into a glass tube to which a stop-cock was attached, and then forcing in 
air by means of a condensing syringe, at the same time applying cold; so that 
in reality it was fluid chlorine. 

This fluid may be distilled out of the water by means of a spirit-lamp; a1 
whatever temperature it is produced, it is perfectly limpid and fluid, and it re 
mains so at 0°: it is very volatile; and when exposed at the common presstu 
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if the atmosphere, a portion volatilizes, the remainder being cooled down so 
luw by the evaporation, as to preserve, for a time, its fluidity. By comparing 
the weights of apparently equal volumes of water and chlorine, the specific 
gravity of the latter seemed to be 1.33; and that this estimate cannot be far 
trom the truth, the manner in which the chlorine lies in the water is evinced by. 

A note had been annexed to this paper by Sir H. Davy, in which he stated, 
that Mr. Faraday’s experiments had induced him to think, that other s be- 
side chlorine might be reduced to a liquid state by the pressure of their own 
itmospheres, when evolving from substances containing them; and that, in 
order to verify this conjecture, he placed sulphuric acid and muriate of ammonia 
in different parts of a glass tube, and, after sealing the tube, brought them into 
contact; when an orange-coloured fluid was produced, which was muriatic acid. 
Although the two substances employed were as pure as they could be obtained, 
yet the orange-colour of the resulting liquid, he considered, might be owing to 
iron, Sir Humphry concluded with some remarks upon the superiority which 
this method of condensing the gases possesses over those of mechanical com- 
pression and the application of cold. 

We are happy to announce that Mr. Faraday has also succeeded, by analogous 
modes of operation, in liquefying the following aériform substances: euchlorine, 
nitrous oxide, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
cyanogen. All the liquids thus produced are colourless, with the exception of 
euchlorine; and all are perfectly fluid, and highly volatile. 


Iodine.—After the beneficial results obtained by Dr. Coindet, from the use 
of Iodine in the cure of Goitre, the Clinical Institute of the Royal University 
of Padua, have used it with a view of different effects. They detail the cases 
of persons submitted to its action, and conclude that Iodine, besides its being 
endowed with the property of increasing vascular action, restoring sanguifica- 
tion and re-establishing the ordinary sanguineous excretions, particularly from 
the uterine vascular system, on which it would seem to exercise a direct action, 
excites the activity of the gastric functions, so that under its use the appetite 
is renewed and active, the work of digestion goes on with celerity and without 
inconvenience, even in delicate females, and those with weak stomachs, 


Steel—The Society of Encouragement at Paris, has decreed a gold medal 
to M. Pradier, who has brought his steel instruments to the highest degree of 
perfection. He has discovered the valuable art of rendering steel very hard, 
and at the same time elastic. His steel blades can be bent double, and are yet 
so hard as to cut iron, without any injury whatever to the edge, however fine 
and thin it may be. This operation was many times repeated by M. Pradier, 
in presence of the committee, and always with success. 


Preservation of Grain, &c., from Mice.—Mr. Macdonald, of Scalpa, in the 
Hebrides, having some years ago suffered considerably by mice; put at the 
bottom, near the centre, and at the top of each stack, or mow, as it was raised, 
three or four stalks of wild mint, with the leaves on, gathered near a brook, 
in a neighbouring field, and never after had any of his grain consumed. He 
then tried the same experiment with his cheese and other articles kept in store, 
and often —_—— by mice; and with equal effect, by laying a few leaves, green 
or dry, on the article to be preserved. 

New form of the Voltaic Apparatus.—Mr. Pepys has constructed at the Lon- 
don Institution, a single coil of copper and zinc plate, consisting of two sheets 
of the metals, each fifty feet long oY two feet broad, having therefore a surface 
of 200 square feet; they are wound round a wooden centre, and kept apart by 
pieces of hair-line, interposed at intervals between the plates. This voltaic 
coil is suspended by a rope and counterpoise over a tub of dilute acid, inte 
which it is plunged when used. 

It gives not the slightest electrical indications to the electrometer; indeed, 

‘s electricity is of such low intensity that well burned charcoal acts as an in- 
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sulator to it; nor does the quantity of electricity appear considerable, for it 
with difficulty ignites one inch of platinum wire of one-thirtieth inch diameter 
When, however, the poles are connected by a copper wire one-eighth inch 
diameter and eight inches long, it becomes hot, and is rendered most power- 
fully magnetic, and the instrument is admirably adapted for all electro-magnetic 
experiments. Dr. Wollaston’s well-known and curious arrangement of a sin- 
gle pair of plates, may justly be called a Calorimotor; and to Mr. Pepys’s coil 
we may apply the term Magnetomotor. 

Electricity of a Cat—The electricity excited upon rubbing the back of a cat 
is well known, and that it is rendered evident by snapping noise and sparks ot 
light. Mr. Glover, in a letter to the editor of the Philosophical Magazine, de 
scribes so intense an action of this kind, as to enable the animal to give a very 
sensible electrical shock. This effect was obtained at pleasure by Mr. Glover, 
and also by some friends. When the cat wassitting on the lap of the person, if the 
left hand were placed under the throat with the middle finger and the thumb 
gently pressing the bones of the animal’s shoulder, and the mght hand were 
passed along the back, shocks were felt in the left hand; and when the right 
hand was placed under the throat, whilst the left hand rubbed the back, the 
shocks were felt in the right hand. When the atmosphere has been favourable, 
and the cat had lain some time before the fire, the experiment always succeeded 


Inflammation of Powder under Water.—-M. Serullas has given the following 
directions for the preparation of a very fulminating charcoal, by means of which, 
gunpowder may very readily be inflamed under water. 

Carefully powder together 100 parts of tartar emetic, and 3 parts of lamp- 
black, or common charcoal. Prepare some crucibles, capable each of holding 
about 2 ounces of the mixture, by rubbing them within powdered charcoal to 
prevent the adherence of the carbonaceous mass left after calcination. Fill them 
about three-fourths with the mixture, then put in a stratum of powdered char- 
coal, and lute on a cover; after 3 hours’ calcination in a good reverberatory 
furnace, the crucibles are to be removed, and left for six or seven hours to cool, 
that the air, which always enters, may have time to burn the surface of the ful- 
minating mass, for otherwise, if othdewe too soon, explosion always takes 
place. At the end of that time great care is to be taken in transferring the 
mass in the crucible as rapidly as possible into a vessel with a large aperture, 
which can be perfectly closed. In time, the mass divides of itself into frag- 
ments, and may be preserved for years. 

When the calcination has been thus performed, the produce is excessively 
fulminating; so as, without compression or confinement, to give, on the con- 
tact of water, a detonation like that of a powerful musket. 

The following mixture will also produce an equally fulminating charcoal ; 
100 parts of antimony, 75 of cream of tartar, 12 of lamp-black, well powdered 
and mixed together. 

The experiment of firing gunpowder under water by means of these sub- 
stances, was made in the following manner :—half an ounce of gunpowder was 
put into a strong glass tube, closed at one end; a piece of fulminating charcoal, 
about the size of a pea, was placed upon it, and immediately the orifice of the 
tube closed by a prepared cork, which had a small hole through it, closed by 
fat lute. The tube was then retained by weights at a depth of between two 
and three feet beneath the water, and then, by means of a steel wire fixed to 
a long rod, the lute was perforated, and water admitted. The powder imme- 
diately inflamed, and a weight of above 2lb. was thrown out of the vessel con 
taining the water. 


The ear of the human subject, and particularly the membrana tympani, ol 
what is commonly called the drum of the ear, has lately been the subject of 
minute anatomical investigation by Sir E. Home; and by whom it has been 
discovered, contrary to former opinion, that this membrane is muscular in its 
structure, and composed of a series of muscular radii, all of equal length, owing 
to the exactly circular form of this membrane, and meeting in its centre. It is 
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to this exact equality in the lengths of the muscular fibres in the human ear, 
that Sir Everard attributes its great capability of appreciating musical‘sounds : 
he has, on the contrary, found the elephant’s ear to have an oval membrane, 
with fibres very unequal in length amongst themselves; and to this circum- 
stance he attributes the alleged insensibility of the elephant to any but low or 
grave sounds. 

Urican Geography.—A Piedmontese of the name of Bonfigli Rossignol, it is 
stated, ina letter from Marseilles, has arrived there from travels in Egypt, 
nearly over the same ground as the Amemcan whose volume was very lately 
published. His account confirms the statement respecting the immense trian- 
gular peninsula formed by the winding of the Nile. He proposes, after pub- 
lishing a narrative, to set out again for Tripoli, with the intention of penetrating 
thence to the Bahr-cl-Abyad, or White Nile, and ascending to the source of 
that river. 

The Academy of Medicine in Paris, department of surgery, has given as a 
prize subject, “To determine by observation, experience, and reason, what is 
the preferable mode in the treatment of wounds penetrating the breast.” The 
treatise to be written in Latin or French, before the 1st of June, 1824. The 
prize is a gold medal of the value of 1000 francs. 


a 
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An Epitome of the Elementary Principles of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, including Mechanics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Hydrostatics, and Hy- 
draulics; with a copius Account of the Progress and present State of the Steam- 
Engine. By John Millington, Prof. Mech. Royal Institution, Secretary to the 
Astronomical Society, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 14 Plates. 


The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with copious notes, illustrating 
the structure of the Saxon, and the formation of the English Language: and 
a Grammatical Praxis, with a literal English version. With remarks on the 
history and use of the Saxon tongue; and an Introduction on the origin and 
progress of alphabetic writings, &c. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A.F.A.S. 


An Account of some recent Discoveries, Hieroglyphical Literature, and 
Egyptian Antiquities; including the Author’s original Alphabet, as extended 
by Mr. Champollion; with a Translation of five published Greek and Egyptian 
Manuscripts. By Thomas Young, M. D. F.R.S. &c. With Plates. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guatimala, in Spa- 
nish America; containing important Particulars relative to its Productions, 
Manufactures, Customs, &c.; with an Account of its Conquest by the Spaniards, 
and a Narrative of the principal Events down to the present Time. From 
original Records in the Archives, actual Observation, and otherauthentic Sources, 
By Don Domingo Juarros. Translated by J. Baily, Lieut. Roy. Mar. Mlustrated 
with Maps. 16s, 


A Catalogue has been published at Leipsic, of the Books which appeared at 
the fairs of Leipsic and Frankfort, in September last. There were in all 1429 
works, besides 37 Plans of Battles, 13 Pieces of Music, 68 Romances, and 36 
Theatrical Pieces; making a grand total of 1583. Of all the Sciences, Phi- 
lology was that which seemed to have made the greatest advances. It was en- 
riched with numerous dissertations and excellent additions ; and Sanscrit litera- 
ture had evidently been much attended to. The most fertile of foreign authors 
was indisputably Sir Walter Scott. Among the Germans, M. le Doyen Bauer 
saneneed a others in activity. 





